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long toa woman’sclub. You occasionally 
hear nonsense to the effect that going to 
club meetings causes women to neglect 
their homes and children; but, except in 
very rare cases, just the reverse of this is 
true. A woman returns from her club 
meeting aglow with enthusiasm; her 
mind has been brightened by the friction 




















of contact with the minds of clever wo- 
men. She has been lifted out of the rut. 
Her narrowness of vision has fallen from 
her. She has new ideas and interesting 
things to talk about with her husbar 
Her broadened range of thought 
newlv-awakened animation make 
more zealous and ambitious for her fami 
lv. She becomes a more thoughtful and 
] . a better 








therefore a better housekeeper 
wife anda better mother. I know this to 
be true, I have seen hundreds of 
instances of 1tin my long experience in 
women's clubs. Nothing else is so effec- 
tive in giving a woman the mental glow 
which 1s reflected with such brightness 
in the home. The man who discourages 
his wife from belonging to a club makes 
a great mistake, even from the stand- 


because 
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Editor's Note—The first of a series of interviews with promi- 
nent men and women on How to Avoid Unhappy Marriages.) 





SANGSTER MRS. J. J. CROLY MRS. M. L 
joy. Among these means marriage is only one 
factor. Itis, however, a chief and essential factor, 
to be secured by right use of the three treasures, 
sincere love, patient kindness, and calm good sense 
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BE BROAD-MINDED AND TOLERANT 
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in mistakes of selection 





may be found not so mu 





before marriage as in n after marriage. ‘The 
relation is in some respects at ne, requiring, 
for asmooth glidi I t ces, a broad 





and tolerant spirit. 





MRS. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 
eral way, have less of this spirit than men, for the 
reason that their lives are - Toavery great 
many, the home is the whol and happening 
therein are apt to loom up to proportions of und 
magnitude. The men, in touch with the world in 
general, have a wider horizon, and view domestic 
matters more in the pe The husband comes 
home from h longing for peace and 
calm after the turmoil of 


‘Too often he must 
listen to long recitals of little frictions 





rspect 





is business at 


in the domestic 











machinery. He does not show a great amount of 1n- 
terest in these annovances, which seem so important 
to her. She has little else to talk about, with the re- 

that intellectual communication between them 
languishes. The wife begins to think her husband 
unsympathetic and indiffe while he may conclude 
that she is anvthing but ente rtaining or enlivening. 


The only trouble is a somewhat different standpoint, 
which, however, is frequently enough to make a 
breach between husband and wife. A woman should 
not allow the domestic circle to narrow her.and should 
not give up her whole life to household duties, shop- 
ping and calls upon a few friends. She should know 
what the world is doing and thinking of, and should 
make it a point to meet bright women, and exchange 
ideas with them. I think she should, if possible, be- 


he keeps his wit 


have tather 
alrea ly severely taxed 


their daughters. 


point of his own interest. But there are 


DICKINSON very few men,I am happv tosay,whonow 
take this attitude. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the hundreds of thousands of club women in this 
country are married, which means that a great num- 
ber of men look with a friendly eye upon the clubs 
The basis of permanent happiness in marriage is, 
after all, com panionship. The husbane and wife 
should be comrades and confidants with one another. 


for example, ordinarily makes a mistake when 
e in the dark as to his business affairs. 
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MAKE YOURSELF you R HUSBAND'S EQUAL 


The great majority of young women of our country 





rs whose means are limited, and who have 
their resources in bringing up 
Most of the latter feel this 
are anxious to relieve > the ir paren 
cial burden of their support. This is one great 
cause of ill- afvised and unhappy marriages. 
W hat seem to be the ex *s of her position 
have a strong influence, conscious or uncon- 
scious, 1n hurrying a girl toward marriage 
vithout giving sufficient heed to the vital con- 
siderations. The result is that she may go to 
the altar with a man whom she would not have 
chosen if her judgment had been entirely free. 
This is one reason why I say to every girl in 
moderate circumstances,—learn to do s 
thing that you can turn to account in support- 
ing yourself. ‘Then you will have an indepen- 
dence which isin itself a reward for labor, and, 
furthermore, may be a vital thing in your life 
by enabling you tu wait for, and recognize 
when he comes, the man who will make you 
happy. : 
Don't be 
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There are so 
nowadays who are 
g in the world, instead of marrying in 
1leir teens, or early twenties, that the term, 
‘old maid,” is becoming obsolete, and has lost 
its sting. A woman of ‘twenty-five is just 
reaching her complete physical development, 
and certainly has not yet arrived at her full 
mental status. At this age, she has before her 
plenty of time for marriage. She is still ac- 
ing the experience and insight into the 
ld necessary if she is to marry wisely; 

her education for marriage is hardly yet com- 

plete. There are few positions in this world 

which require so much education and training 
on the part of a woman as that of marriage. By 
education for marriage, Ido not mean fine accomplish- 
ments, ability to solve geometrical problems, or 
even a knowledge of cooking and housekeeping, al- 
though such knowledge is important. I principally 
mean the development of the power of thinking, of 
being calm and patient and just and reasonable. 
Education in this direction may be derived from ex- 
perience. At an age of some maturity, the young 
woman is better able to meet her husband as an 
equal, which is important. Some writer has said 
that a man dislikes to have an equal at his own fire- 
But the and practical men of to-day 
ow that the fireside is much better for having 
an equal there, and that in the battle of life it is the 
equal and not the inferior that the strong man can 
rely upon for advice and encouragement. A man 
does not respect aninferior. Maintain, with womanly 
tact, of course, your equality and individuality, for 
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che arming women 
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respect on both sides goes a long way toward success 
‘There can be no union 


in marrying. 
without units.” 
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Emerson says: 
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IRA D. SANKEY ON DWIGHT L. MOODY 


The Famous Singer of Gospel Hymns Tells the Remarkable Story of His First Meeting With the Great Evangelist, and of Their First 
Visit to England Together—He Adds That They Have No Idea of Separating 


CONSIDER Dwight L. Moody to be 
the most man of the cen- 
tury, distinguished especially for his 
devotion to the cause of Jesus Christ, 
and the betterment of the world. His 
character is markec by great common- 
sense, and by the utmost sincerity; 
his heart by singleness of philanthrop- 

ic purpose, and his life by the tre power of 

achievement. His work has resulted in the conver- 
sion of hundreds of thousands of men and women in 
the two great English-speaking nations, England and 

America, marking him I religious gen- 

eral of his day. I believe hi be held in 

everlasting remembrance by millions of the best peo- 
ple in the world. 
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name will 


How I Made Mr. [loody’s Acquaintance 

‘*The manner in which I made the acquaintance of 
Mr. Moody may be of interest to Success readers. For 
twelve or fifteen years prior to 1870, 1 had been en- 
gaged in Christian work,using my voice in praver and 
song in my home church in New Castle, Pennsylva- 
nia, and all over Pennsylvania and Ohio, when 1 was 
sent as a delegate from the Young Men's Christian 
Association of New Castle to the 
Indianapolis in 








great convention in 


that vear It was announced that 





DWIGHT L. MOODY, EVANGELIST 


Mr. Moody would lead an early Sunday morning 
prayer meeting in a Baptist church. I had never 
seen him up to this time, so I determined to attend 
the meeting. I arrived rather late, and sat down 
near the door. At my right hand was a minister from 
my own county, the pastor of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church. He said to me, as | near 
him :— 





took a seat 


“| Wish You Would Start Up Something”’ 
‘¢ ‘Mr. Sankey, the singing at this meeting has been 
very poor. praying gets 
through, I wish you would start up something.’ 
‘Being thus urged 
raise a Gospel hymn in a prayer meeting, I immedi- 
ately sang the old familiar hymn,‘There is a fountain 
filled with blood, drawn from Immanuel's 
This was my first song in a Moody meeting. 


When the man who is now 


by a psalm-singing minister to 


s 


veins.’ 
At the 
conclusion of the service,my ministerial friend offered 
to introduce me to Mr. Moody, and seeing that others 
were going, I joined the procession. ‘The moment he 
was introduced, Mr. Moody asked, abruptly :— 

‘**Where do you live ? 

‘*In Pennsylvania,’ I replied. 
‘**Are you married ? 

“ om." 

‘*What business are you in ? 

‘I am a government officer, connected with the 
internal revenue service,’ I answered, hardly knowing 
what his motive could be in subjecting me to such a 
cross-examination. 


Written especially for *\Success’ by Ira D. Sankey 





MR. MOODY’S TRAINING SCHCOL AT NORTHFIELD, MASS 


‘**Well,’ he said, ‘you'll have to give that up 
been looking for you for eight vears.’ 

‘Il asked him what for, and he said he 
to go with him to Chicago and help him in his Chris- 
tian work. I told him I did n't think I could do it. 
He then asked me if I would join him in prayer in re- 
gard to it, and I replied that I would most gladly do 


o 
so. 


I ve 


wanted me 


“I Prayed One Way and He Prayed Another” 

“I presume I prayed one way and he prayed an 
other. However, it only took him six months to pray 
me out of business. 

“After resigning my position under the 
ment, I joined him at Chicago, working for a year and 
a half in his own church, and under the auspices of 
the Young Men's Christian Association in that city 
When Chicago was destroyed by fire, Mr. Moody raised 
money to re-build his church at the corner of Chicago 


govern- 





THE OLD MOODY HOMESTEAD 


Avenue and North Wells Street, and we accepted an 
invitation to go to England and preach the Gospel. 
We sailed in June, 1873. On arriving at Queenstown 
we received letters announcing that both of the men 
who had invited us to England had died and were in 
their graves. We were thus left without an invita- 
tion, without a committee, without money, and with- 
out friends, At Liverpool, we stopped over night at 
a public hotel. Mr. Moody declared to me that as the 
door seemed to have been closed to us in England, 
we would not ourselves attempt to open any. If the 
Lord opened a door, we would goin; otherwise, we 
would return to America. That night Mr. Moody 
found an unopened letter among his papers: it had 
been received before we sailed, and it proved to be 
an invitation tothe effect that if we ever came to 
England we would be gladly welcomed at York, to 
speak for the Young Men’s Christian Association 
there. Mr. Moody said at once, ‘We will go to York,’ 





MOODY FAMILY GATHERING IN 1862 
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in American evangelical work. ‘T} 
singing of o Ameri Gospel hymns 
created yvreat interest at every point we 
visited, and especially such solos ; 
‘Jesus of Nazaret Come Home, © 
Proc va ‘Aln Ost Pers iaded, ana 


‘Free from the Law I had not vet be 


gun to sing the ‘Ninety and Ni At Newcastle-on 
Tyne we received the first printed recognition of 
the extent and influence of our work the shape of 
an editorial in the Newcastle ‘Chronicle,’ a friendly, 
honest and frank .statement over the Signat e ot 


Mr. Cowen, member of pariamer that section 
It did us lots of good, made our mission known to 
all Great Britain, and helped us wherever we went. 
We closed in London in 1875, after marvelous results 
We have made two or three similar visits since 








IRA D. SANKEY 


secular 


‘It has been reported in the and religious 
press that Mr. Moody and I have separated, I taking 








: ‘ . é 
up evangelical work alone. I wish to state that such 
rumors pain me, and that they are untrue. We will 
be together in the work as long as we live. We have : 
traveled together by night and by day for thirty years, 
in winter storm and summer sunshine,each of us glad i; 
to form a part of the Master's working army, and we 
will fight on until he calls us home When it is not ( 
1ecessary that we should be together, as sometimes is 
the case, I am content todo what my hand finds to 
do, while he responds to the call alone, as in the trips 
which resulted in his breaking down at Kansas City. 
In our large appointments, however, we will work to- 
gether, as of yore, God permitting, and try to exem- | 
plify to the world that Christianity is a perfect suc- 4 
cess.” uf 
PY ] 
) 
Success Ideals 
Be noble,—that is more than wealth; 
Do right,—that’s more than place; 
Then in the spirit there is health 
And gladness in the face; 
Then thou art with thyself at one, 
And, no man hating, fearest none. 
* * * 

I ought not to allow any man, because he has broad / 
lands, to feel that he is rich in my presence. I ought to : a) 
make him feel that I can do without his riches, that I can- A 

: 


not be bought,—neither by comfort, neither by pride,— 
and although I be utterly penniless, and receiving brea@ : 
from him, that he is the poor man beside me.—EMERSON. ; 
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JOHN HAY STANDS NEXT TO M’KINLEY 


He Had the Confidence of Abraham Lincoln, and “7as by the Side of 
the Great War President When He Died—Hay’s Training as a 
Diplomat, Journalist and Author—His Principles of Suceess 














HON. JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE 
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If he had chosen his career and perhaps he did, 

he could not have traveled a 1 path than he did 
to secure development and expansion, 
Colonel Hay was passed in rapid succession from one 
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European capital to another, so that he could fully 
comprehend their peculiarities and their needs. At 
Paris, the great capital of France, he was first secre- 
tary of the legation from 1865 to 1867; then, at the 
Austrian capital he was charg 
aaffaires, 1n 1867; and at the 
Spanish capital, he was General 
Sickles’s secretary of le gation un- 
til 1870. It was as if he had a 
prolonged educational tour of 
these three gr in coun- 
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support of the Republican party, and his appoint- 
ment as ambassador to Great Britain, and his subse- 
quent promotion to the high office of secretary of 
state, were regarded as eminently well judged on the 
part of the President. Under the law providing for 
succession to the presidency, in the event of the death 
ot the President and Vice-President, Colonel Hay, as 
secretary of state, stands in the place of the late 
Vice-President Hobart. 


THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART 


Lessons in His Career for American Youth—His Success 
in Law and Politics, and as a Social Leader in Washington 


7 N interesting sketch of the late Vice-President 
/N Garret A. Hebart appeared in Success of 
November 18, three days before the fatal ter- 
mination of his illness. The career of the late vice- 
president was most valuable 1n lessons for the Amer- 
ican young man, born in honest poverty, and ambi- 
tious to achieve success. Mr. 
Hobart began life on a New 
Jersey farm. He worked as 
raithfully on those sandy acres 
as afterwards 1n the class-room, 
where he taught school, and in 
the senate-chamber, as presid- 
ing officer. He earned his liv- 
ing by teaching, while he 
studied law, and was glad to 
accept a place as chief clerk 
in the office of Socrates Tuttle, 
a wealthy and successful law- 
yer, whose daughter he married. 
As stated before in SuccEss, 
Mr. Hobart's chief ability lay 
in planning and organizing 
great corporate enterprises. He 
was the brain of undertakings 
in which his agency was un- 
suspected by the public. His 
relationship, by marriage, to 
Mark Hanna, of Ohio, and his 


ne receive d S ( vould, of association with interests hav- 
course, make him eminent among ing large western connections, 
biographers, yet it is a work had a material influence in 
which is said to be little known in THE LATE GARRET A HOBART bringing about his nomination 
England. The «Pike Co for the vice-presidency on the 
Ball "with the new literary creations, “Jim Blud- Republican ticket in 1896. Mr. Hobart took a most 
so,” and “Little Breeches,” were written during three active part in the campaign, and leading repub- 
weeks of leisure, in 1571 “I accumulated thirty or licans have expressed the opinion that his was the 
forty,” he said, ‘‘and these, with some I had written guiding hand m its management. He directed opera- 
during my college days, were handed to Mr. Field, tions in the West, as well as the East, and it was upon 
who made a volume of them. I ha t his advice and suggestion that the proprietors of large 
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to publish them 1n book forn 


land lite, whose author- 
ship was long a literary 
nystery, Colonel Hay 
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Be not too anxious to gain 
your next-door 
neighbor's approval; 

Live your own life, and let 
him strive your ap- 

proval to gain 


Try not to beat back the 
current, vet be not 
drowned in its wa- 
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the thoughts of the 
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Hay was called to the staff of the New York ‘*Trib- 
une” for five years; and when Whitelaw Reid was 
absent in Europe for seven months, Colonel Hay was 
the only one with whom he would leave the responsi- 
bility of that great paper, and Mr. Reid had noreason 
to regret the confidence placed in him. 

Colonel Hay married one of the daughters of Amasa 
Stone, of Cleveland, who founded Adelbert College, 
with a third of his large estate, in memory of his son. 
To John Hay, he gave a beautiful home on Euclid 
avenue; and Hay,who was practically penniless when 
he married Miss Stone, received from her father, it is 
said, from one to two million dollars. He also re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D., from his a/wa mater. 

Colonel Hay has always been earnest and active in 


establish who favored the Republican ticket 
took means to ascertain how their workingmen stood 
on national issues. 


nents, 


Deadly Hospitality 

Mr. Hobart's election to the vice-presidency doubt- 
He always enjoyed the good 
things of life; and possessing, as he did, a large 


less hastened his death. 


fortune, he at once became a social leader in Washing- 
ton. He was a welcome guest at many banquets. 

The New York ‘‘World” says: ‘‘In one sense, Mr. 
Hobart was a victim of the lavish hospitality which 
characterizes official life in Washington. During the 
winters of 1897, 1898, and 1899, night after night, for 
weeks at a time, he was a guest at banquets where 
the courses ran anywhere from seven to fifteen. 

‘‘He was not a discreet eater; and, unlike other pub- 
lic men of long experience, he made no persistent 
effort to dine on the simplest dishes the menu afforded. 
On the contrary, he liked the richest of viands, and 
indulged his fancy without stint. 

‘The tax on hisdigestive organs in time affected his 
liver and kidneys and weakened the action of his 
heart. Early in the spring of 1899, be began to show 
serious signs of organic illness following an attack of 
grip. 

‘Prior to that, his prandial record was something 
extraordinary. From January 1 last to the early part 
of April, about one hundred days, he attended eighty- 
nine dinners and about forty luncheons and break- 
fasts. Between April i, 1898, and April 1, 1899, he 
gave fifty-six elaborate banquets in his Washington 
home, and was invited to five others for every one 
he gave himself.” 

Mr. Hobart was president or director in many great 
enterprises, but relegated these powers to others after 
his election. 

At the time of that election, he was president of the 

Passaic Water Company, of the Acquackanonck Water 
Company, of the Morris County Railroad, and the 
Paterson Railway Company. He was a director of 
the New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad, 
of the Lehigh and Hudson River Railroad, of the 
First National Bank of Paterson, of the Paterson Sav- 
ings Institution, the Barbour Brothers Company, the 
3arbour Flax Spinning Company, the Pioneer Silk 
Company, the People’s Gas Light Company, the 
Paterson Electric Light Company, the East Jersey 
Water Company, the West Milford Water Storage 
Company, the Montclair Water Company, the Long 
Branch Water Company, and the Highland Water 
Company. He was president or director in at least a 
dozen other smaller corporations, 
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“THE vigorous campaign now being carried on : 1s said to be brave, and has shown his courage in 
by the American troops and navy 1n the conflict with the Spaniard aithoug e has 

Philippines seems to have broken the back- avoided a personal share in the present wat 
bone of the insurrection, although some time will Much has been said about tt large er 
probably elapse before American authority will be of Spanish prisoners in the hands of the rebels 
acknowledged throughout the islands. The cap- and surprise has been expressed that more ot 
ture by the navy of the important city of Zam- these have not been recovered by the American 
Americans of the troops. There 1s reason to believe that the 
semi-civilized portion of the 1sland of Mindanao Spanish prisoners number in all about eleven 

















A MANSION IN MANILA 


second in size to Luzon. Zamboanga 1s large and 
clean. It has a pier extending out to moderately 
deep water, but large vessels have to lt 
tance off shore. Spanish extortion and 
drove away from the port a once consider 


some dis- 


oppression 





able com- 





merce, which ought to return 1 er American rule 
The Moros, of Mindanao, have been friendly trom the 
first, but the subjection « the savage interior ot the 
island will have to be left for future operations, ex- 


tending, perhaps, over a term of years 





n Luuzon, American arms have ; ince from one 
success to another, the insurgents iking only an 
occasional stand n one of these, Major John A 
Logan, son ot the brave general and statesman of the 
same name, lost his lite Aguinaldo had, it appears, 
issued orders to his foilowers not to make a Gesperate 
stand against the Americans it e acvance of 


the iatter was so sudden and rapid that the enemy 
was taken unawares. 


Peace seems to be w in sig! although the death- 
rollin the Philippines w no doubt, be much longer 
than it is before the islands will have been completely 
subjected to American authority Wit peace will 


come new ant 
must engage the attention of congress, the executive, 


and federal judiciary 


grave probiems, the soiution of which 


What Otis Has Done in Manila 


General Otis 


Manila, is highly 





spoken or Dy t who dis- 


plays no prejudice in tavor of Americans. ‘‘General 
Ous's able administration,” he says, **wrought a won- 
derful change in the city. The weary, forlorn look of 


gradually wore 


those who had great interests at stake ¢ 
oft, business was as brisk as in the old times, and the 
custom house was with a promptitude 
hitherto unknown nds There were no 
more sleepl ss an attack from the 
lhe large mayority 


caste Manila 





dreaded rebel or th 
ot foreign (including 
merchants showed 
higher appreciation of 





(wrongly attributed to climate), tor | know that 
inebriety in the Philippines 1s the road to death. 

Ihe heroic commanders who serve under General 
Otis have adced an honorable chapter to the military 
history ot the United States, wile the navy in the 
Philippines has well sustained the record made by 
Dewey 


Aguinaldo Not Mercenary 

Ot Aguinaido, chiet of the insurrection, it 1s but 
fair to state, notwithstanding reports to the contrary 
that he has never shown any desire for personal gain. 
When the insurgent goverment was organized, the 
congress voted for Aguinaldo a salary of $50,000 and 


$25,000 for personal expenses, yearly. These figures 
were afterward reversed, the salary being placed at 
$25,000, and $50,000 being allowed tor expenses. It 
is understood that Aguinaldo has availed himself ot 
this liberal allowance only to the extent of his actual 
expenses as leader of the rebellion. 

It is an interesting fact that the night before the 
Philippine congress met to announce the election of 
Aguinaldo as president, an attempt was made to 
poison him. Dinner was about to be served to him 
and the soup was 1n the tureen, when one of the three 

















EMILIO AGUINALDO 


Spanish prisoners, who were allowed to be about the 
kitchen, tasted the soup in a manner to arouse susp! 
cion. The steward at once took a spoonful of it, and 
fell dead on the spot. The three prisoners in que 
tion, as well as eleven Francisian friars, were con- 
sequently placed in close confinement. At the next 
sitting of congress, the incident was mentioned, and 
it was resolved to go in a body and congratulate 
Aguinaldo on his lucky escape. A special service was 
also celebrated 1n the church at Malolos. Agutnaldo 


ics- 




















NATIVE BAMBOO LIGHTERS 








thousand, ot whom about fifteen hundred are forme 
Civil servants. with the Wives a i cnidre nine 
thousand and four ndred are soldiers and officers 
ant ibo one hundred are friars some of these 
T soners have escaped to the Americans, but the 
a i majority have been kept qer guar Ta 
orth of Manila, in the mountat district 1 
groups mues away from each otne! Cut off ( 
all communication with the worl their stones of 
privation and suffering have vet to be tol The 
treatment has probably varied with their situation, 
and the character of their guards In some instances 
Spanish prisoners have, it known, bee invited to 
dances and feasts in the native villages, a! have 
had every privilege extended to them, except liberty 
I other cases, the captives have been urged trom 
ace to place by whipping, and ted on an allowance 
ot rice barely sufficient to keep them alive. Those 





I'he triars members otf religious orders appear 
to have bet specially obnox10 to e insurgents 
and there 1s » doubt that many of these were put to 
a cruel death it 1s known that in one instance a 
priest was tied to a post by Philippine rebels, and left 
to pe sh inthe tropical sun l »t t e otf the 
American invasion, and the attendant insurrection 
against Spanish authority, the ars wer the gov 
erning element in the Philippine he religious cor- 
porations possessed large private revenues The 


At 


estate in the provinces 


istin and Dominican friars held very valuable real 






near Manila, which was rented 
native pial 


ters 
reated, and this 





claimed that they were not 
formed part ot their general indictment against the 


| ‘ 
priests. The question of the ownership of the vast 


estates held by the church Philippines 1s one of 


the most important contron nerican sovereignty 





in the islands and the fu fare of the people 
Article eight of the 


treaty with Spain 





American 

than ot thre 
ot an absolutely in- 
dependent Philippine . 
republic.” Foreman 
adds, however. “On 
the other hand, the 
drunken brawls of the 
American soldiers in 
the cafés, drinking 
shops and the open 
streets constituted a 
novelty in the colony. 
It was most unfortu- 
mate, because of the 
extremely bad im- 
pression it made on 
the natives and 
Spaniards, who are 
remarkably abstem1- 
ous. It must also 
have been the cause 
ot a larger percentage 


protection 


prospec 











sets torth that the 
a | cession of the Philip 
pines “shall in 
no way aficct the 
property and 
accorded by custom 
or law to the peaceful 


holders of goods ot 


nights 


any sort in the pro- 
vinces public 
or private establish- 
ments orecclesiastical 
corporations,’ On the 
other hand, the Unit- 
ed States succeeds 
to ‘“‘the rights of the 
Spanish crown, and 
its authority over the 
archives and official 
register, admunistra- 
tive as well as judic- 
ial, which ‘relate to 
nghts and properties 


cities 








of the sickness of the 
American troops 


A CHURCH ANDO CONVENT AT MANILA 


DAGUPAN, CAPTURED BY OUR TROOPS 


of the inhabitants of 
the said islands.” 
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HEROIC CAREER OF THE DEFENDER OF LADYSMITH 





29 
. White, who has gained most 
(, t as commander ot the Brit- 
mit ring the terrible siege 
shman, and, at the age of 
y the old Twenty- 
First Royal loniskilling Fusi- 
4 
| 
| 
. | 
’ 








lhwenty-seventh 
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Mattie ot Kan- 
le was leading 
against the enemy, 
ack with two guns. 
H vithin a few vards of 
t ht of the 
oneo n, there 


by bringing the attack to a splendidly successful 
termination. 

Since General White's advancemeat has 
been extraordinarily rapid. Atter a short spell of 
service as military secretary to the viceroy ot India, 
he became a battalion commander, and in 1884 was 
sent to Egypt on the statf of the Nile expedition. In 
1885, he was appointed to the command of a brigade 
in the Burmese expedition, and was in charge of the 
Upper Burma field force after the capture ot Manda- 


1580, 

















lay. His services during the pacification ot Burma 
were of the most brilliant description, the task being 
one which taxed even his level-headedness and ad- 
ministrative capacity very severely. He was re- 
warded tor his work during the anxious years trom 
1855 to 1589 by promotion to the rank ot major-general 
and ak.C.B. In 1889, Generai White was posted to 
the command of a district 1n Bengal, which he held 
3. 
3, chiefly, it 1s said, through the earnest rec- 
ndation of his predecessor, General White 
Was appointed commander-in-chiet 1n India, 1n suc- 
cession to Lord Roberts ‘Bobs’ was ¢ haticallysa 
difficult man to follow 1n such an appointment, and 
there were not wanting any critics of the selection 
ot a comparatively junior officer tor the vacancy. But 


he 1s acknow edged by all Englishmen to hay e held the 





1chie ith diy i success, and, in one 

at ie lett on the Indian army a mark 

1 will iy along yeartocome. With 

consummate tact and extra \ l - 

ried out the Indian a Oo i f 
TSgs5 ywhich the oid presidency 




















BRITISH BLUEJACKETS AT LADYSMITH 


ished and the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay, aud Madras 


commands instituted in their stead It was « 











his tenure ot the chief command in India that the 
Chitral expedition was carried to a successtul end 
and the operations connected with the great fronti 
risings of 1897-98 were nearly concluded 

Before giving up the Indian chietship, General 
White had been oftered, and had accepted, the quat 
termaster-generalship of the forces in Eng! 1 This 
appointment he took np, after a delay consequent or 
arather serious accident but, atter holding it fo1 
about nine months, he was selected for the vacant 
governorship of Gibraltar Ihis 

had scarcely been an- 


at the age of seventy-seven, and was buried with 
Christian rites on top of the tamous mountain for- 
tress, ‘laba-basio. Ever since 1515, this crafty black 
bandit governed the Basuto, and raised himself so in 
the estumation of the blacks that, to-day, his name 
evokes something akin to ancestor worship. Ort course, 
1 made a pilgrimage to this shrine on the sacred Taba- 
basio, and was shown over the scene ot many battles 


by chiets who had tought 1n them by the side of their 

















CARRYING DISPATCHES FROM MAFEKING 


More than once Boer and btnglishman 
; 


have side by side, united in driving back Basuto raids, 
and eve investing this fortress, but never yet has 
it been captured 


At Taba-basio, | had atalk with Masupa and his 
nephew Mama. both snorted vengeance against the 
Orange Free State, but both appeared to have been 
celebrating in sti drink, and I was somewhat dis- 
couraged in my admiration tor the son of Moshesh 
when he begged ot me some article of wearing ap- 
parel. He showed mea large assortment ot his tri- 
hey were packed together 
ina slop-chest, and consisted of a large variety of 
European clothing, which apparently had once be- 
rs trom the regular army, ship stew- 
ards and anything else with brass buttons. As an 
independent fighting nation, the days of the Basuto 
are numbered, but as auxiliary torces under white 
oticers thev Mav mean a great deal yet. 

“Phe commissioner of Basutoland.Sir Godtrey Lang- 
> abun- 
1s faith, 
On the occasion of my visit. a detachment was re- 
cruited, drilled and marched oft. under white ofhcers, 
tothe Matabele war. ‘lhe men whom | saw 1n the 
ranks were not unlike in physique and intelligence to 

e men ot the West India Reyiment I had seen in 
Barbadoes, or the Tenth United States Dragoons (col- 
ored), whom I saw on the way to Cuba. The othcers 
were well satuustied with their men, and the men de- 
ieaders. In the United States, no difh- 
tv is found in recruiting for black regiments, and 
made from the 
ranks. ‘lhe Basuto are all horsemen, and at Maseru 
a game of polo with black partucipants, who 
played with an intelligence and dash worthy of a 


crack Cavalry regiment 


one 
at — 
} 
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umphs under this head, 


longed to dese 





cen, spoke highly of them to me, and yave n 








reasons [or 


dant opportunity of noting the 
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Ooted to Lhe 


even non-commissioned officers are 





nounce 1 vhen € 











Transvaal crisis cat 
to a head, and,in view 
of the largely increased 





Natal, he was sud- 
denly ordered out to 
take chiet cor 
the forces in that place. 

x a ” 

Basuto Warriors 
Poultney Bigelow 
writes, regarding the 
Z3asuto warriors of 
South Africa: ‘*‘ The 
3asutos owe their come 
manding position in 
South Atrica toone who 
was an extraordinary 
medley ot devil-wor- 
- ship and Christianity, 
Old Moshesh, 


ho 
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Moses. He died 1n 1870, 
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A VENERABLE SOCIAL REFORMER incident which caused a great dealof amusementto Gould to become learned t iW M Powell. it 
ISSSUSAN B. ANTHONY. the eminent socia Mr. Jones's associates 1n the legislature i ysayv. Ww i cratic Col cts mn 
\\ reformer, now nearly seventy years ot age, has A member from Hudson County, Hon. Maurice 
/ attracted national attention by her opposition Marks, had frequently interrupted Mr. Jones during 

















SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


critical licentiousness 
a prominent 
a woman with 
years, and whom 
he had abandoned 


to starve to death 





In a garret. Miss ° 
Anthony thinks 
that e men ot 
this kind hold up 
their heads unre 
buked in society 
and even in the 
churches,there are 
evils nearer home 
than Mormonism 
which call tor at- 


tention 

HE MADE HIS 

STUDIES PRACTICAL 
Hon. Ben 

F. Jones, of 

je rsey 


jamin 
New 
,exemplihes 
in his career! tine 
bene 


resul 


nciai 


Ss 
ot hard study and 
persistent applica 
tion. Although 
less than thirty 
years old, he has 
twice been elected 
to the legislature 
of his adopted 
state, the last time 


by a majority far 
in excess of the 
first, and he bids 
fair to take a lead- 
ing place 1n state 
affairs Asa 
schoolboy 1n Brook- 
lvn, he determined 
to have a practical 
education, in 


up bookkeeping, ste! 
a lo thes bet 
ea ~* his living 


example wa 


adaition 





to 


His 


to interference on the 


part of congress with 


congress! in-elect Rob- 
ert oO Uta on the 
ground that he has more 
than onewite. Inarep 
resentative meeting ot 








women from all parts 
of the country Roch 
este w York, Miss 
Anthony succeeded in 
preventing > passage 
of a resolution demand 
ing the expulsion of 


Miss An- 
ion, in ef- 


that while sne 


R ee 
robe S 
thony’s posit 


rect, Is 


abhors polygamy, and 
believes that it should 
be Suppressed, she 
equa ivhors the hypo- 
ny in the East. of which 
ntly given when a rich 
n 1 New York City per 
he had lived tor twenty 








routine stu¢ 


am bition 




















BENJAMIN F JONES 


TH 


foal 


so he took 
typewriting. Jn 
was 


1icS 
iV. and 
proficient, and 
Was to become a 


soon 





awyer. He studied law 
while engaged at other 
avocations, and was 
graduated with honors 
trom the New York 
University Law School, 
in the class of 1896. 
Subsequently he was 
admitted to the bar in 
New York and New 
Jersey, after separate 
and difheult examina 
tions As au attorney 
al-law, he Nas gained a 


creditable measure of 


success. He was al- 
ready a member of the 
legislature, and of its 


judiciary committee, 
when admitted to the 
barot New Jersey. His 
readiness in debate 15 
shown by the following 


measure, 
his interrupte! 


' 


Mr. Jones 
asked the 
leman 
‘playing to the gal- 


a speech in advocacy of a popular 
bore it laturedly until 
the house to ¢ 
he ground that the 
leries. 

‘f would inform the leading 
Tom's Cabin’ troupe from 
Mr. Jones, ‘‘that even the galler 
better performance than he gives Mi 
nothing further to say Mr. Jones 1s prominently 
mentior n connection with the speakership of the 
New Jersey house of representatives. 


good-t 


speaker of all the gen to order 


on latter was 
the Uncis 


Hudson County,” retorted 


member of 


titled toa 
Marks had 


ies are € 


1ed 1 


A BOY KILLED BY “HAZING 


The danger of ‘hazing,’ as the maltreatment of 
newly-admitted students in colleges and academies 1s 
called, has been illustrated of Martin Morse Berget 
ot Princeton, New Jersey, who died recently from the 


etfects of very the hands ot his 


ellow-students. 


rough handling at 
Bergen, who was only twelve years 


old, was a member of the first form ot the Lawrence 
ville Academy, a preparatory school for Princeton 
U niversity He was taken from his room at night 
and, with fitteen others, was subjected to a mock 


re tor a prolonged 
« on Sh Ss now ¢ 

v ead ov tne \me 

t 1donna re ot 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN GLASGOW, 


initiation’ by the older boys rhe youngsters were 


‘piled, that 1s, thrown together in a big heap. after 

which a ‘“‘commuiuttee” climbed on top of the heap. 

Bergen 1s said to have been one of the boys at the 
S Pb 


bottom of the pile. He complat ned of being hurt 
His condition became alarming, and his father was 
sent for, He took the boy home. Doctors were called 
trom New York, but the boy's life could not be saved 

he sad occurrence has aroused much indignation 


at Princeton. 


and he is 


Young Bergen’'s tather is a councilman 
determined that those who are culpably 
responsible tor his son's death shall be punished ac 
ng to law. 





feel 
‘hazing 


There is a strong and growing 
ing among educators against the practice of 
» ao o 


A PRIMA DONNA STUDIES LAW 

FTER a very successtuf engagement, | was de- 
frauded out of a large sum of money.and then 

I began studying law,” explained Mrs. Alma 
Webster Powell, the gifted singer, when asked by 
Success her reason for preparing to enter the iegal 
protession. Madame Powell is a member of the senior 
class of New York University, and she expects to be 
graduated next June. It is her belief that every wo- 
man ought to possess the knowledge she is seeking. 
—a belief which recently induced Miss Helen Miller 











MRS. A. W. POWELL 


sing 
ne the winter 
egal stud- 
Ission to 
‘York Bar 
next ummer, in 
entitled 
Mrs. 
de- 
Is exciting 
inter- 
Cast among singers 
i large 
nose 
ex- 
paying 
Services 
pre- 
y to perform 
and tor 
hould 


Occasion arise, 





Powells new 


oO derable 


earnings is 


\ Cli she 1s 


tor herselt 


s. also, s 
, also, 


OuR CONSUL 
AT PRETORIA 
Chailes k. Ma- 
1lot the 


crum,consi 


United States at 
Pretoria, also has 
charge ot British 
Interests in the 
chiet city ot the 


South Atrican Re- 


public. He 1s kept 
busy providing, as 
well as he can, for 
the weltareot Brit- 
ish prisoners and 
other subjects of 
“Queen Victoria, 


conipelied by cir- 

: cumstances be- 

SCOTLAND, IN 1901 yond their control, 
to remain witha 

the power of *‘Oom 

Paul as President Kruger 1s tamiliariy called. Mr. 
Macrum has had tame thrust upon him in a post 
sually regarded as obscure, and he bas shown him- 

f fully equal to lis important responsibilities. He 
isan energetic but ipretentious young man, very 
popular among his triends ot East Liverpool, Oho, 
where he has lived since bovhood. He was a bright 
scholar in the public schools, and showed business 


Capacity as treasurer of 


the Specialty Glass 


Company, of East Liv 
erpool. He 1s now al 
most thirty-three years 


ot age. He declined the 
office ot a consulship to 
one of the French Poly- 
nesian islands, but ac- 
cepted an appointment 
to Pretoria, wi 


rere he 
had been but a short 
time when the war 


broke out. Asthe Boers 
make no objection to his 
presence, it 1s assumed 
that he 1s performing 
his delicate duties with 
tact and discretion 
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not to see what lies dimly 


at a distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. 


Carlyle 


VICTIMS 


It le 


OF HASTE 


vhere in this country 
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t seem to be prope rly 


were precipitated to their 


to get Americans to take 


>and deliberately. Everv- 





et rich; in a hurry to get the 





SUCCESS 
thing in hand accomplished; all are infected with the 
hurry craze. 

We agree with a contemporary journal that *‘more 
supervision is needed,’-—-and that for two reasons 
first. because companies and even constructers are not 
always experts, even were they intent on making their 
work safe; second, because companies and constructers 
are each, for their own very different reasons, aiming 
first and foremost, to see how they can finish the work 
so as, With the least expense, to make the most money 
for themselves. But, to the public, the prime con- 
sideration is satety of life and limb; the government 
expert aims at the same end; his clients are not stock- 
holders, clamoring for big dividends, but the public, 


demanding preservation of life and limb. Frequent 


and careful inspections by experts should be secured 


bv law; the legislatures should enact them; the tax- 
payers should cheerfully pay for them. The sooner 
this réginre ot expert supervision is establisiied, and 
the more strenuously it is kept up, the better for the 


people,whoexpect satety in their businessand pleasure. 


- 
“All who joy would win 
Must share it,—-Happiness was born a twin.”’ 


A NEW STAR IN OUR FLAG 


“THE famous Oklahoma stampede seems a thing of 
vesterday, or, at most, of only a couple of years 
ago; but it really occurred in 1:94, and the 


country settled in that stampede was made into the 





Cherokee Strip, across the Kansas border, two hut 





dred miles long and sixty miles wide The territory 
had been established, however, in 1890. The would-be 
settlers gathered, all along the border, with families, 


wagons and implements; and then, at the 


dav and hour, they poured pell-mell ove 





rushing for desirable locations as if they 
from an advancing army Vet 


} ’ 


V speedily, however 
order arose out of chaos, and the year 1900 will see this 


child of ten years take her seat 1e family group of 











n s, 2 000 less than Olno, 1,000 
If mut 2, 506 than Indiana, it is 
likely to absorb, in time, the remnant of Ter 
ritorv, eastward. It has 4oo,o00 people, and next vea 
will have 500,000, it is said, and this winter it will 
claim statehood tré ess 
I lree orga a co s sinalley, 1 
t,” gives these es as the pop 
ities: Guthrie e capital, 25,000; Okla- 
Oo El Re ~ 15,0004 kK otisiit 12,00 
Pond Creek, 4,000 Perry 3,000 Black- 











1,000 

There is not a mountain or forest in all Oklahoma 
only the welts of cotton woo a 4 ows skirting the 
streams; but good bit inous coal,mined in the so 
supplies the locomotives an: omestic fuel It i 
vell watered with smail rivers, contains no mines 
consists of a vast u ating pla orig ( 
with buffalo grass. Wheat occupies t ] re 
age, corn the next. cottont third. Over n 
niles of railwav track make paths of swift travel an 
transportation. ‘The market for corn and cattle used 


to be Kansas City; but now.Galveston and European 


markets receive much of its grain and live stock 





‘The population 1s composed almost exclusively ot 





farmers, owning their own lands, and of townspeople 
who supplv them with goods and.farm machinery. 
But ‘‘men constitute a stat and it is gratifying 





he evidence that this new stat 


r to shine We read of 





and inspiri 


will not be a blot, 





ation, such as the system 





high attainmen 
of education, the number of churches and church- 


members, the number of newspa 


pers, and the general 


peace, prosperity and good order which prevail.’ 
There is not an hour of youth but is trembling 
with destinies, not a moment of which, once past, 
the appointed work can ever be done again, or the 
neglected blow struck on the cold iron.—Ruskin. 


. 


NO WITCHCRAFT IN IT 
NSUCCESSFUL people try to find all sorts of 
failure and other 
rto 
genius; they lay it to luck. ap- 
pened to be at the lucky place just at the right mo- 
an influential relative helped him to the posi- 
There is 


reasons and excuses for their 
Thev attribute the latt 
The successtul man 


people's success e 
h 





tion: or. “He was alwavs a lucky dog.” 
always some particular reason why one man succeeded 
and another failed. 

The fact is that, excepting in instances, luck 
has nothing whatever to do with it. There is no 
magic in success. It is no stroke of genius, no 
“streak of luck,” but just the exercise of plain, plod- 
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ding common sense, oftentimes the persistence in dry, 
dreary drudgery. The idea that there is a mysterv, 
a ‘‘*knack” in success, is a snare and a delusion. ; 
If analyzed, the successtul merchant's luck consists 
in good judgment in choosing a location, treating his 
customers politely, paying his bills promptly, looking 
after the little leaks which sink great ships, and in 
the constant, persistent exercise of ordinary business 


qualities. 


PUBLIC QUESTIONS 
As Dealt With by Leaders of Public Opinion at Home 
and Abroad 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH AND LOOSE MORALS IN OTHER PLACES 
Susan B. Anthony, in the New York “World” 


From criticisms that have appeared in the press of the 
country since the so-called *‘Roberts motion” came up in 
the convention of the State Federation of Women's Clubs, 
held in Rochester, in which I made a short speech recom- 
mending the federation to take no action in the matter, I 

hink { have been grossly misunderstood and probably 
misquoted. No person could abhor polygamy more than 
myself, but I detest even more the license taken by men 
under the loose morals existing in what the Mormons call 
h le world. The point is not that I uphold polyga- 
my or any of its exponents, but I do feel more charity for 





n he transgresses the laws of the land, who 
it from his birth that it is not only his right 


ut his duty to God to enter into plural marriages, and 





who has the greatest numberof wives stands 
God's favor, than Ido for the man who has 
ht from his cradle that the unpardonable sin is 
ration of womanhood His religious training 
al code of civilization in which he is reared all 
rime for man to violate the Seventh Command- 
e established law of monogamy. Yet, judging 
testimony we see all about us,—our Doors of 


Iving-in and foundling hospitals, and our fallen 





» married or single man who lives a pure 
lherefore, L|have more respect for the Mor- 

















mo vgamist, who follows his teachings and lives up 
to the traditions of his religious sect by marrving the dif- 
ferent w n with whom he cohabits, supporting them 
ind their children, than I the man who defies 
public opinion and in the ir advanced civiliza- 
tion and religious moral teaching gives his name and his 
s rt to< Dp v while secretly desecrating the lives 
of other won us committing a crime against his law- 
wife as we is the other woman or women whom he 
wrongs. If he have no wife, the sin as great against 
morality, and should suffer equally I » woman. 
Pherefore, while abhorring the principles of polygamy, 
I think the wives and the mothers of the East might bet- 
ter enter a crusade against the licentiousness existing all 


around us and polluting our manhood, and leave it to our 





lawmakers to settle the matter of Roberts's fitness to be 


their associate in congress 


Model Tenements Pay as an Investment 
yr, in the New York “Tribune 








W. Bayard Cutti 


W. Bavard Cutting bui 
on Manhattan Island, forming a small company for the 


s was back in 1879. He said toa 


t the first model tenement houses 


ITpose Th Tribune” 
l remember how the stockholders smiled when I told 
None of 


But we 


them we would pay dividends of five per cent 
them ever expected to get acent of dividends 
paid the five per cent. from the start, an 
back some of the stock from our undivided profits. Our 





i have bought 


success has been due, I should say, to keeping our rooms 


well rented. We make no attempt to charge more than is 





charged in the neighborhood; our rents are the current 
price, from $13.75 for an apartment down to $6 or $7. But 
we offer more for the money, and there is always a de- 
mand forthe rooms. Of course, this class of people comes 
and goes freely If a new flathouse is put up in the neigh- 
borhood, with a good deal of stained glass about it, some 
of our tenants are likely to go over. 
their plac e. 

‘The model] tenement has, besides, this advantage,—it 
covers more actual ground on the lots, despite the fact 
that the air spaces are larger. The ordinary tenement 
only covers sixty-five per ceut. Our building, taking up 
more of the lots, there is more to rent; and, not only this, 
it is better arranged. Good management, too, has much 
to do with it. 

‘The Improvement Dwellings Association is purely a 
business enterprise. It makes a good percentage on its 
capital. It does not pretend to be in any way philan- 
thropic. If a tenant cannot pay his rent, he must go. Of 
course, as will any business concern, we favor good cus- 
tomers at times. But there is no charityin it. The build- 
ing is an investment, and five per cent. is good interest 
for money in New York. Our tenants understand this, 
and want to stav with us. 

‘A feature of the building that has added much to its 
popularity and success has been the baths in its base- 
ments, free to every tenant. Just now, we are starting to 
double the number of these. There are no more people 
in the building than there were at first, but twice as much 
bathing. At the start, we putin aclubroom. This has 
been used very little. hardly at all lately. Inits place 
the new baths will go.” 


gut others come in 
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CHAPTER I, 


“'" HE saw agloomy gulch among Canadian moun- 


tains, int the sun looked with far-off 





s whochose to dwell in that 


= 


close ht; soil in which the scanty moun- 
tain-growths were dwarfed, and everywhere masses 


of rock tl 


rown up. as if some giant plowshare had 





he strata; mounds of reddish 


tore its way throu 





débris marking abandoned \ and, huddled in 


an untidy group on the level below, barracks and 
huts roofed with poles and moss, Outside of ore 


j 


cabin, a woman hovered about an open fire, and be- 
hind her a fluttering array ot blue and brown and 
scarlet shirts made a strip of gay coloring against the 





background of firs. High above the whole, a level so 


deeply cut into the mountain that an outcropping 
ledge half covered its roof, was perched like a nest 
the superintendent's cabin, and from its door his 
daughter Dorothy was looking down upon the camp as 


the sun looked at noon, though with no contempt in 


gy 

her smile 
The name fitted her well, for Dorothy was as old- 
fashioned as blush-roses, and sweet peas, and velvet 
pansies, whose sister she seemed, with her fair, del- 
I aaint Way ana cieart Sort 





cate face, gract 














eves as full of cheer on cloudy days as on bright ones. 
Sixteen years the smiling eyes had looked on this 
strange world, and even th é st hered ove 

them, when Dorothy thoug of t nother 

who was to her only a beautiful drean y away 
from life with her aby clasped in her arms, and 
whisper he went Doro ‘ g ft God 

God she ) er father 
throug v he ( \ y Was Tor 
throug Ss \ Siic i m ¢ g 
vrava d dist act CC ” O as 
a wan! t Oo ( deep spring 
ana ray is ¢ y she aw that 
this 1 ( va ’ ) succes 
than the ma it ( ¢ ‘ 

She turne¢ o camp to tle 
wo « race a ( wr \ Oo 
invs, and sal as snes *KeC t t above 1 

‘Another wrinkle i W s it fo Is 
De Is On a spree, O Jea ¢ | \\ 
or is it old Sils 1 j 0) s y 

It is old Silve s i ©) lease ex 
pu so soon i ea get ry tle An 
the I suspe Jose, t | iv of it 
exce era is W \ en 
Doro 

iN yt c ¢ TT ] i 7 
abot 1] 3} US \ ont 
1a stoien ws fro the ( H ais eve 
enraged that I id p ed oO over the 
closet door, and put in another one, 1 ite of my 
protests 

‘‘He has always repented letting have the house, 
and talks about want g 
could tie up our goods in a blanket a1 
his wife did. Well, sweetheart In St 
will be two days this time, but Lisbeth w 

‘Don't send Lisbeth, papa; she takes 
she snores I shall have Hector 
coming 

‘Take care vou don’t spoil Oneta Remember she 
must live her life here as old John’s daughter, and 
José’s wife 

‘*‘Poor, sweet, beautiful thing! How could she 


marry that miserable half-breed? She is no older than 


I, and does not love him.’ 


‘What do you know about love, child Be careful 
of your words, or José will forbid her coming.’ 


‘‘He dares not. You know, papa, On 
cess, and when old John dies, she will 
these mines.” 

“I know it, and so does Jos¢ That is why she is 
his wife. He is a shrewd rascal, though Dennis says 
‘the hasn't the sinse to herd ducks ¢ 
drownin 

While Dorothy's laugh rang through the cabin, her 
father sprang up, kissed her tenderly, and went 








Kape em trom 


) 
whistling like a boy down the mountain. Dorothy 
watched him talking with Dennis while his pony was 
saddled; she saw Hector come from the stable, and 
knew how beseechingly he was asking permission to 
accompany his master, but when her father pointed 
tothe cabin, the intelligent creature started obediently, 
never stopping till he thrust his tawny muzzle into 
her hand, and dropped himself in the doorway. Sud- 
denly, without a sound, Oneta stood beside him, her 
shawl slipping back from her glossy head, and her 








thin red lips just parted over her white teeth. Hec- 
tor had grown up in old John’s cabin, and still rec- 
ognized the family in a friendly fashion, somewhat 
as a prince might condescend to notice roving gypsies. 


Emily 


Huntington 
A, i 


SS — Se 
— | ) al on 


Miller 


ae Pe — 
Q wee 


‘Tne Wild Rose grieves that her father leave 
her 

Dorothy started at the slow, musical speech 

“Why, Oneta! You come like a shadow. I half 
believe you can make yourself invisible.” 

‘Oneta came over the mountain,” said the Indian 
girl: ‘‘there are many paths easier than the white 


man’s track, and much older. 

She threw down a bearskin and a 
blanket, saying 

‘Oneta stays with the Wild Rose. Is it not so shi 
wishes ?” 

‘I hoped you would stay. Lisbeth is ki t 

‘The wife of Jean lies ugon her bed: her maste 
has beaten her,” said Oneta, scornfully. 

Dorothy's cheek flushed and her lips trembled 

‘Poor Lisbeth; why does she endure it I wonder 
what you would do, Oneta, if a man struck you 

‘Kill him, the miserable!” said Oneta, calmly, tak- 
ing out her bits of deerskin and porcupine quills, and 





nd, but 





( 

















“DOROTHY WAS LOOKING DOWN UPON THE CAMP”? 
g upon her bearskin, regardless of Dorothy's 
horrified eves. 


3ut that would be wicked. 





It is against the 
lian law; it makes not trouble. The 
t. Ignace, thev spoke of bearing evil, but 
is only for saints. My heart did not lis 

‘r lies Lisbeth beaten,—h ‘ 
t 


tha 


ere 1s Oneta 


José would not beat you 
*‘He dares not!" said Oneta, proudly. 

The day passed swiftly. Dorothy was learning the 
pretty ornamentation in which Oneta was so skillful, 
and the work took greater charm from the myths and 
legends the Indian girl delighted to tell. Hector kept 
his post, but whenever Dorothy opened the closet he 
followed, sniffing suspiciously. This closet had been 
‘ut through the back wall of the cabin into the moun- 
tain, cased up.snugly, and fitted with a heavy door, 
so that it was frost-proof, an unusual convenience fot 
the camp. José himself had built the cabin,and when 
Oneta deserted him, Mr. Gordon took possession al- 
most against the owner's will, 

‘It is a foolish thing, that closet,” said Oneta, call- 
ing Hector away. José thought to please me. So 
simple are men’s thoughts.” 

‘I like it,” said Dorothy; ‘‘it is like owning a bit of 
the mountain.” 

‘The Great Spirit,-He it is who owns the moun- 
tain,” said Oneta, reverently; ‘‘only trouble comes to 
those who would rob him of his own.” 


that 
yonde 
: ae >. 

; 








THE SILVER MOUNTAIN 


to 


uw 









nt to bed early Dorothy n her narrow 
behind the white curtain whic Ss off one 
ner of the roon Oneta o er bearskin 
r blanket; Dorothy committiny herself to 


the care of the Divine Father, and Oneta, with equal 














sincerity, chanting in her own tongue her evening 
hymn to the Virgi1 
Oneta had objected to having Hector the house 
He vill e moving about I K¢ near 
me she sar adeciag V,a Dorothy vic r though 
r his deep brea gy and see his great 
b ess 
© ¢ t wit eT ane 0 ~ 
n aw KV I aro a ac ) 
I aug Dit ot a be my 1 Ss 
nig tones Wit a Vy cho 
‘Poor 1¢ ow > aA LOW Ca t e\ ) me Ty 
alte suc al wor} 
Why sho ey dott said Oneta 
W hy To ear a liv gy; they 1 t doit in some 
y 
\ living ‘] t ot mu said Oneta, clasp 
£ ( ha ab Kne¢ Yonde ior n iny 
T es, tarthe thi one ca Walk oons, one finds 
oO Vy wood ind rivers at Loot anas The Great 
Spirit de it, that his children might fish and hunt 
a liste to S vol To who belo t To 
ae * easts. that is not t ; 
ong atte Oneta 1) iy t of het 
questio! uta s “ ) dwakened 
fa o the lght, to teel tha me on va moving 
Oneta'"”’ s le ( ere wa o reply 
A ¢ ent of da Swi wing 
I T t lat t aoo ‘ t «i 4 al = | 
da tHiecto | gO Oo rea 
her, and, tit er ta e across to the 
ck t 
The vas adark closet ‘ r not 
( ota ¢ { tora ce ( ot 
chance ra $ \ Ve \) hie 
, = . ‘ acy Let 
Dit € ( \ oa 
orothy ei va as ul ut p t het 
s de ed not togive way te at Pres 
n Vy she vert « 0 Ss iva t i MCK OF 
the closet, a is t er i Sa 
S vy away , ( ¢ ves t I 
F revea ¢ it i t oO ti t oug 
\ el s i’ t W r 
Her first 1 e was toru ut to Hector and flee 
As ( « Vas pos ut \ r o aoo 
st< W he () ) co ) 
rt 1 tot i \ ‘ Oo the 
bla S e b oO to place 
1 out + ye ent =” He thoughts 
ed sw Vy to nm sion José had a purpose in 
Se Ink Nnous¢ e! a plani r the closet ope 
g to the mount The wor r fro which the 
] s got t ‘ the one ‘ f er ha 
n va ( Was 1 vo she feit a 
e as if she had already found it 
And I w7// tind it,” thoug Dorothy ‘Where 
Oneta can go, I cat and, with her eyes shining like 
stars, she lay waitir hour, two hours; then 
again the soft sound t of air, and, peering 
through the curta Oneta g g to her 
bed 
They slept late into the morning, and when they 
awakened Oneta began at once to roll up her blanket, 
iving 
I must go to my father. The Great Spirit has 


shown me that evil comes to hin 
hy 


Dorothy did not object, for she was eager to begin 














her explorations, but when she opened the 
closet, she could have persuaded herself the night's 
experience was a dre She pusl rainst the 
ack gently at first, t with all h gth, but 
nothing moved. Oneta had fastened it. She had 
dreaded to see the black depths opening, but now she 
felt impatient, an yrought all her wit to bear upon 
the difficulty. Scanning the wall, her eves rested on 
the great nail José had so angrily replaced. The 


clavey print of a finger below it betrayed its secret, 
like the fatal st t 
and, mounti 


1e kev of Bluebeard’s closet, 
ng a chair, she easily drew it out. 

id revealing the 
yawn unnel. Dorothy filled the 
lantern afresh, put matches and a candle in her 
pocket, and set a lighted lamp in the closet. Then, 
calling Hector and fastening a chain to his collar that 
he might not escape her, she closed the door, and 
stepped with a beating heart into the tunnel. It was 
so nearly straight that, for a considerable distance, she 
could look back and see the lamp like a star in the 
opening. 

‘‘Nothing can harm me,” she reasoned with herself, 
‘‘and I can go back whenever I choose!” 





en the partition yielded as before 


mouth of the t 














to descend more rapidly, 

and f following the trend of the 
sight of the lamp, when she 
assive thing built of two 














SUCCESS 


two went slipping down the steep incline, their moc- 


casined feet clinging easily. There was a drop of a 
few teet, then an irregular passage, blocked some- 
times by fallen stones, through which they advanced 
with difficulty, occasionally compelled to use the pick. 
Oneta’s soft hands were bleeding, and Dorothy was 
bravely hiding her agony from a fearful bruise on her 
foot, when again they came to a wall, at which Hector 
stood whining. 

‘‘We must rest,” 
ground, 

Hector dropped at her feet with a sigh; 
pillowed her head upon 1 
to waken stiff, faint, and 
by the smoke of the lamp 

‘I am dying in this black pit 
gling; but Oneta quickiy lighted her candle 

p her pick. Her arms were lame and sore, and the 
brave girl had not eaten a morsel 
toiled on, with intervals of rest, resolutely refu 


Dorothy's intil they 


said Oneta, sinking upon the 


Dorothy 





m, and so they fell asleep, 
in darkness, half suffocated 





1 took 





that day; still she 

















ward, and w e desperate effort they broke int 
abandoned working, one of the oldest in the ¢ 1, 
and so plainly exhausted that Mr. Gordon had hardly 
examined it. Climbing over the rubbish, and drag- 
ging themselves up the long incline, they stood, at 
ength, shivering in the night air. Stars were over- 
ead, and on the opposite mountains a faint glimmer 
rom the moon. 

‘I will take the White Rose to my father,” said 
Oneta; ‘‘it is not far.” 

Dorothy toiled on a few steps, and sank to tl 
ground with a moan 

“I cannot, Oneta, I cannot; go home and leave me; 
it does not matter if I die; nothing matters—— 
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Dorothy shuddered and paled, but began her story. 
Long before she finished it, her father caught her in 
his arms, kissing her passionately, and almost curs- 
ing the silver that had led his darling into such great 
peril. 

‘‘But Iam here, papa, and in yonder is the silver,” 
said Dorothy, with wet eyes; ‘tand 1 am so glad that 
it was I who found out the secret. Now you will not 
need to sigh any more.” 

While they were talking, Oneta entered. 

“The white men may take the treasures they love,” 
she said, gravely; ‘‘my father will no longer listen to 
the counsels of the wicked.” 

‘‘Dear Oneta!” said Dorothy, eagerly,” is it wicked 
for me to be glad you are free from that bad man?” 

‘Not free,” said Oneta; ‘I wished to kill him, and 
he is dead. The Sisters at St. Ignace taught us that 
to do with the hand is no more than to desire with 
My heart did not listen, but now I know 
it is even so.” 

“You shall goaway with us, 
shook her head. 

‘My father is old. ‘The Great Spirit will soon call 
iim. Then I will go again to the good sisters. They 
will teach me also to be good, and to help my people. 
The Whit herown tongue. 
She is called It may be that Oneta 
is also His gift to her own people.” 

W! opening of the treasures of Silver Moun- 
tain setthe mining woridin a tever of excitement, 
ed his W Rose 





the heart. 


Oneta?’ But she 





e Rose has told me that in 








the gift of God. 





+ 





oa safer shelter, 








wl grow into womanhood worthy of her 
sweet Oo 
But you n ill hear of a beautiful Indian woman 
wearing the garb of the Sisters of St. Ignace, going 
about among her own people and teaching the 


women and children. 














She was once called Oneta, but at St. Ignace 
me is written, ‘‘Dorothea; Gift of God.’ 


BOYS RULE THE CITY 
77 MAYOR, twenty-two years of age, anda 
ut of five young men, of about the 
same age, commence the new régime at 
Hays City, Kansas, a thriving Western munici- 
pality with over two thousand population. 


council 















The ‘Boys’ Ticket” ot ‘Gravbeards’ Tick- 
et which would win which should win? Why, 
the latter; for, is it not the approved maxim, 

ng men for action 


ht affairs in the young 
“action,” and the old 
t aside, and these half dozen 
triumphantly elected. 

ul has happened. How did it come 





ing men Vv 
The wondert 


























Lea 4 
ut held open by a beam, 
i sing by its own weight. The 
earth began to seize 
1 1e] suddenly opened 
and sides showed every- 
tcroppings of glittering 
s of silver, and the floor 
ire b Quantities 
ral sacks, filled and 
rs’ tools, and a low 
* 4 
' ght Dorothy, her 
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ously a little on 
Ti € 
i ( oOose Shale 
x down a declivity 
©) ving r lantern 
I arth from the tun- 
S t ummer in the blanket, 


and, hand in hand, the 


“IT WAS WELL HIDUEN ” SAID DOROTHY 
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s ( Ss tc ler fate 
to her k the 
i \ to ha ds 
\ ind ange Ol 
vy words \ 
Or l 
at s 
Indian wo 
g and bat 
) it, befo 
I isi (once werore 
Si ng into unconscioust e opened her heavy 
eves to see Oneta, b 1 her, t 1 her 
beads. She 1 ht have riving than ut 
Dorothy thought it mor vy she was 





curses upon José, ‘the n 

Convoyed by Antoine and 
as he came into camp. His tire g 
meet his darling unexpectedly, though he said, with 
a sigh,**My trip was of no use, after all, sweetheart.” 

“Papa,” began Dorothy, excitedly, as they reached 
the house, ‘‘something has happened. José ‘i 

“Ah, yes; poor José! So you have heard?” 

‘‘Heard what, papa?” asked Dorothy. 

“José was killed last night,—stabbed by an Indian 
with whom he had a quarrel. I have sent word to 
Oneta.” 





h,she met her father 


brightened to 














to pass: 

Tl is said, had talked of taking Hays 
Ci beaten track, erecting a new fire 
t the place a more modern system 
of : in many ways had promised 
t tered the pride of the citizens. It 
r ins to be 1 wl ror not they will gov- 
‘ ( I 1 the me They are 
a i ng lot, and their rec- 
‘ ) an, honest American 
OVS t confidence hemselves that is 
chara stic of young America; and,apart from 
eju oO of their lack of years, there 

it g to be said against them. 
he young mayor, twenty-two years old, is Fred- 
‘ Haftemier, a Hays City boy, son of a black- 
s 1, and a partner with his fatl He is a high 
g ‘He has proved nself a man of 





vS a paper, ‘‘and bears honors with 
th the d , befitting a mayor.” 

Frank Havemann. presi t of the council, twenty- 
alsoa Hays City boy, and a classmate of 
ayo a partner with his father in the furniture 
‘rederick Schwaller, born in Wisconsin, 
; ago, is color-sergeant of the Twen- 
first Kansas Infantry. William Carrick, born in 
land, is just of age, and engaged with his uncle 
grocery business. John Basgall, Topeka-born, 
and twenty-two years old, is aclerk in a-Hays City 
store. Alexander Bissing is the only councilman who 

1usband for the late sessions 

















has a wife to chide her 
hoped that the 
vear 1900 will see new and admirable things done in 


Hays City by the six youn; 


s 


of the city government. It is to be 
] | 
1 


men. 
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COST OF AUTOMOBILES 

A Philadelphia man, according to the ‘‘Record,” 
who has just returned from Paris,which is automobile 
crazy, says that the cost of maintaining one would 
bankrupt an ordinary citizen. ‘‘There are plenty to 
choose from, he remarked, ‘‘with steam, gasolene, 
petroleum or electric motors. These range in price 
from $300 for a motor cycle to $3,000 for heavy rigs 
suitable for carrying four persons and a driver. 
While in Paris, I busied myself to the extent of find- 
ing out how much it costs to operate one of these car- 
‘ For a year it is about as follows: Gasoline, 
$87.50; lubricating oil, $5.45; repairs to carriage, 
$102.50; repairs to machinery, $185; repairs to tires, 
$27.50; sundries, $64.80; depreciation, $150; tax, $50; 
a servant, $200. ‘That makes a total of $872.75. Re- 
member, this is for Paris, where my calculations are 
based upon the actual experiences of a friend of mine.” 
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UCCESS 


HOW A BOY BECAME GOVERNOR OF 150,000,000 PEOPLE 


The Right Honorable Sir Richard Temple, Bart, P.C; G.CS.T.; CT.E; F.R.S.—The Famous Englishman Has Some Wise Counsel to Extend 

















SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, FORMER RULER OF INDIA 
HE world was never before so rich 
In opportunities tor a young man 
as it is to-day,” said Sir Richard 
Temple to the writer, recently. 
‘The old saying that there is 
pler ity of room at the top is as true 
to-day as itever was. And this 
room is not reserved for age and 
experience. It is for the young 


man if he will gain it by hard work, 





hold it with the ability and 





integrity which a position of re- 
sponsibility demands 

Such words from such a man should inspire every 
youth who reads them, for Richard began at the bot- 
tom and earned for himsel 

To start life with the 
ship inthe East India C 
governorship of the teemin her majesty’s 
Indian subjects, is surely a remarkable achievement. 

Yet Richard Temple did this, at The story 
of his life is exemplary; it is fascinating and full of 
golden lessons. 

] knew something of his career, 
written boldly in the history of Great Britain during 
the last half of this wonderful nineteenth century. It 
occurred to me that a manof so varied experience 
and such rich attainment could say mt that would 
be helpful and inspiring to the struggling youth of 
to-day. ‘Therefore, I wrote, asking him if he could 
see his way to address the young men of America, 
through the medium of Success, and them what 
he considered are the chances, to-day, for a young 
man to attain success in life. 

A few davs later, I received a most cordial invita- 
tion, assuring ime that he would be happy to receive a 
visit from me, at his ancestral home, ‘*The Nash,” 
Kempsey, near the old historic cathedral town of 
Worcester. 

When I arrived at Worcester, I found the Temple 
Carriage waiting, and then followed an hour's delight- 
ful ride over hill and dale,along winding roads, hedge- 
bordered, from which sloped fair fields in such perfect 
cultivation that the country seemed like one va 
well-kept park. 

Turning from the highway into the Temple estate, 
the road wound through avenues of tall trees, be- 
tween which one could obtain a glimpse, now and 
then, of ‘Ihe Nash,” a quaint and many-gabled old 
red house with tall chimneys, and ivy clambering 
about the latticed windows, adding tothe picturesque- 
ness. 

A wonderful old house itis. It is worthy of a vol- 
ume in itself, and soI dare not dwell upon the beau- 
tiful paintings,—many of them of scenes in India 
painted by Sir Richard,—of the marvelous curios, to 
most of which some strange history is attached. 

Indeed, so vast and valuable is his collection that a 
special fireproof building has been erected to serve as 
a museum. 

For a man who has lived so busy a life serving his 

untry, he is a thoroughly world-traveled man, and 
it is remarkable what a profound and varied knowl- 
edge he possesses of all countries and peoples. 





nary career. 
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to the Young Men of America 


Horace MARKLEY 


It is many years since he visited the United States 
yet he retains the liveliest memories of the dis- 
tinguished men he met, and of the cities he visited. 

Sir Richard Temple was governor of India at the 
time President Grant made his famous tour of the 
world, and it devolved upon him to receive and enter- 
tain our great warrior. It is a memory he cherishes, 
evidently, for he recailed to mind incidents of that 
far-away time as if they happened but yesterday. 

After dinner, he took me for a walk about the 
grounds, to point out some of the beauties of the gar- 
den and wonderful hothouses, for he is a devoted 
lover of flowers; and, while we walked, he talked to 
me about the object of my visit. 

Yes,” he said; ‘‘this is the age of young men, and 
the pity is that they do not realize it more. What 
power, what wondertul possibility of achievement 
there is in youth 

‘Du Maurier has said, speaking of human possibili- 
ties, that each of us stands w ithin : a triangle, the sides 
of which he called heredity, birth and education ; that 
we can act and achieve only within these set limits. 

t serves well enough as a figure, but too many young 
men rest supinely within the triangle who might step 
beyond it. 

‘Lam what Iam! That was my motto. Heredity 
certainly stands for something, but achievement 
I began my work when quite young. 
At twenty-two, I was in command. At twenty-five, I 
held a most important position, 


stands tor more. 


That should be the 
rule. If aman is todo anything, jet him do it while 
young. At twenty-five, he should be in the fullness 
of mental and bodiiy strength. At fitty, he is no bet- 
ter, save for a certain polish. 

‘The mistake many young men make is in their 
ignorance of themselves. An ancient philosopher has 
said that he who conquers himself is greater than he 
who takes a city. How can a young man expect to 
conquer in the battle of life if he has not learned firs 
to become master of himself? 

‘Temper has ruined many a man. It should be 
absolutely controlled in public and in private life 
There is nothing else that will cause such a waste of 
the vital tissues as anger. Perhaps you noticed that 
Latin inscription over the fireplace in the oak room,— 
pulcherrimum genus victoria seipsum vincere, 
‘the fairest kind of victory is self-conquest.’ It was 
the motto of my ancestors: it has been mine, and has 
influenced all my life. 

‘The days of youth should be spent in preparation ; 
but, most important, it should be preparation of the 
right sort. A young man should early make up his 
mind what he wants to do, and then prepare for that 
with all his heart. 





**Never Lose Time !”’ 

‘Failures come in life, not always from lack of 
ability, but from lack of ener: 
ures are more often the result of opportunities being 
missed through inertness than from any other cause 

‘Robert Peel did a great deal for our young men in 
his lectures. I remember how he urged, always, that 
success can be achieved only by making use of every 
moment. ‘Never lose time! Never lose time!’—that 
was the watchword he would have young men take. 

‘If I were asked to epitomize advice to young men 
in the briefest phrase possible, I cannot think of any- 
thing better than to echo those three words,—‘Never 
lose time.’ Failures come from doing nothing. 

‘Young men should be active, ready for any and 
every emergency. I remember an object lesson I 
received when a very young man, which impressed 
me greatly. A famous boat had been constructed, 
and, strange to say, the builders had made a very re- 
markable error of judgment. They had made the 
boat so large that it was impossible to launch it. Ido 
not recall just the details of the affair, but I know all 
the great engineers in the country were called in for 
advice. But, great as they were, they were helpless, 
and it seemed as if the beautiful ship was doomed to 
destruction. 

“One day there came a young man, unknown to 
fame, who looked at the boat. He was a youth of 
resources, of ideas; moreover, he had the courage to 
believe in himself. He had a plan for saving the ship 
and laid it before the firm of shipbuilders. It was re- 
ceived not too warmly, but he was given permission 
totry. That was all he needec. He lifted the boat 
right out of its perilous position. 

‘It-can’t be done" That was the encouragement 
he received trom some of the greatest men. But it did 
not daunt him. He did it. Readiness and action, 
with good sound ideas as a basis, you see, can over- 
come seemingly insuperable difficulties. That young 
man eventually became one of the greatest engineers 
of the century. 

“That is what young men should remember, to be 
always ready and to be energetic. This, you will see 
at once, means that one must be always preparing. He 
must be studying and striving always 


y and alertness. Fail- 




















SIR RICHARD TEMPLE AT HOME 


‘I tl 
much of as it should be. No matter what a man’s 
it into it. It 

is a laborer or a prime minis- 
le to himself and his ¢ mplover, 


ink observation is a quality that is not made so 





business, he shou put his best 





houg 
matters not whe 





ter. He is more valua 


t 


if he is a thinker. He cannot be such unless he ob- 
erves keenly, trains his eyes to take in everything 
about him, and his mind to reflect upon it 

There is no better training for this than to culti- 


vate a taste for drawing and painti 


Everyone 
should make it as much a part of his ed 


ation as ‘the 





three R's. 


To be sure, it is very necessary that there should 
be a good mental balance, or else many would be led 
and would have 
an absurd desire to become artists; and so, going 
astray, 


to think that thev are great masters, 

they would lead a miserable existence by 
strugglit ig to become artists; when, if thev had simply 
made thata pastime, a recreation, and tol llowed some 
more sensible work, they would become more happy 











and useful in the great beehive of life, where there is 


room only for honest, energetic workers. 


‘What do I think of the tendency toward specializ- 

¢ in every business? Ah, that is a peculiar result of 
the mode of life that has developed toward the close of 
this century. It is verv different from what it was 
evt twenty-five years ago. 


g 
‘It is very good for a young man to become a 
specialist, because it is a necessity of the times. But 
I am of the opinion that it can be carried too far. No 
man should so utterly wrap hit lt up in one phase of 
business as to make him ignorant of what is yoing on 
about him in other ways, and especially should he 
-d against becoming a specialist in any line of 
ness to the extent of i oring other branches of 
the same general work. Ye s done constantly. 

‘I will tell you a story that will illustrate this. 
When I was in India, one of my staff officers was a 
nathematician of unparalleled brilliancy; but, while 
he was squaring the circle, a riot was arising. 

‘Knowledge is the great thing 
to-day and always will. Know 
acquire general knowledge, then special. Profound 
learning ina splendid thing, but knowledge is better. 
‘‘What causes failures Many things. think suc- 
cess is due largely to heredity, though it can be culti- 
vated, and even the most adverse circumstances 
turned to the good of the individual. But what I mean 
by success being hereditary is, that birth counts for a 
good deal,—that one may inherit qualities and gifts 
which, if put to the best use, by an energetic spirit, 
will insure the highest form of success. On the other 
hand, if they are abused, they stand for nothing. I 
have seen many young men possessing eminent gifts, 
starting out well in hfe, make terrible failures. The 
reasons for it have been many, but chief among them 
may be mentioned, I think, lack ot energy, and an 
improper knowledge, an inability, I might say, to 
realize what life means and why they are here. 

‘*I will quote for you a classic line that is a favorite 
of mine, and one I remember always. I hope it may 
be an inspiration to the youth of America as it has 
been to me. It 1s:— 
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to possess. 


















‘Strive to excel in whatever you undertake and to win 
in open competition.’ ’ 
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id William A. Jones, author of ‘The 
Analyst.” 

‘The true course to be pursued by our 
critics—justly sensible of Macaulay's ex- 
cellences,—is mof, however, to be content 
with tamely following in his footsteps, 
but to outstrip him in his own path,—a 
path not so much his as Nature's. We 
ust not fall into the error of supposing 
that he 1s ferfect merely because he ex- 
point of style,) all his British 
cotemporaries. Some such idea as this 
seems to have taken possession of Mr. 
Jones, when he 
~ * Macaulay's style 1s admirable—full 
from all 
obstructions, and as 
pointedly at I have 
marked two passages on Southey and 
Byron, so happy as fo defy improve- 
ment, The one 1s asharp, epigrammatic 





cels (in 


Ssavs 


of color, pertectly clear, free 
exactly English, 


tithetical as possible. 















paragraph on Southey’s political bias 
‘*Government 1s to Mr. Southey one of 
the fine arts. He judges of a theory or a 
public measure, of a religion, a political 
party, a peace or a war, as men judge of a 
picture or a statue, by the effect produced 
simagination. Achainof associations 
isto him what a chain of reasonir s to 
" met ind w he calls his opinions 





1S tastes. 


is a balanced character of 
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se who gov But Macaulay meat 
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‘ this word should have been used, as 
t L ot Co S¢ The ‘Mr prenxeda 


to ‘Southey’ is superfluous, for no sneer 





is designed; and, in misfering a wel 

known author, we hint that hei ot en- 
titled to that exemption which we accord 
to Homer, Dante, or Shakespeare. * 7% 


Mr. Southey’ would have been right, had 
the succeeding words been ‘government 

he fine but, as the 
is, ‘W7th Mr. Southey’ is 


‘Southey,’ being the 


art 
arts 


too, 








) 
pl ubject [of thought] of the 
pa aph, should precede ‘governmen 
‘ is mentioned only in its relation 





to Southey. ‘One of the fine arts’ is 


pleonastic, since the phrase conveys 








nothing more than ‘a fine art’ would 
convey. 

The second sentence is ¢ as 
faulty. Here Southey loses his preced- 
ence as the [chief] subject [of thought| 
and thus the ‘He’ should follow ‘a 
theory,’ ‘a public measure,’ etc. By ‘re- 
ligion’ is meant a ‘creed’; this latter 
word should, therefore, be used. ‘The 


conclusion of 
ward, 


the sentence 1s very awk 
Southey 1s said to judge of a 
peace or war, etc., as men judge of a 
picture or a statue, and the words which 
succeed are intended to explain Zow men 
judge of a picture or a statue: these 
words should, therefore, run thus: ‘by 


the effect produced on /¢hefr 1magina- 
tions.’ ‘Produced,’ moreover, is neither 
so exact ‘English’ as ‘wrought.’ 
In saying that Southey judges of a polit- 
ical party, ete., as men judge of a pic- 
ture, etc., Southey is quite excluded from 
the category of ‘men.’ ‘Ofer men’ was 
no doubt originally written, but ‘other’ 
account of the ‘other men’ 


nor so 





erased, on 
occurring in the sentence below. 
‘Coming to this last, we tind that ‘a 
chain of properly 
paralleled by ‘a chain of reasonzmg.’ 
We must say either ‘a chain of associa- 


associations’ 1s) not 


tion,’ to meet the ‘reasonza#g,’ or ‘a chain 
of reasvas,’) to meet the ‘associations,’ 


The repetition of ‘what’ 1s awkward and 


pleasant, The entire paragraph should 





remoceieda - 





With Southey, governing 1s a fine art 
Of a theory or a public measure,—ot a 


ace oT a Wart 





iges bv the imaginative effect; as only 
Ss gS as pictures or statues are judged 
tf by other mer What to them a chain of 
easoning is, to him is a chain of associa- 
tion; and, as to his opinions, they are 
no but his tastes ; 





blemishes in the paragraph about 


Byron are more negative than those in 























the paragraph about Southey. ‘The first 
sentence eeds vivacity ‘lhe adjective 
posite’ 1s superfluous ; sois the particle 
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are properly, one Some’ would fully 
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‘In these remarks, mv 





much to point out inaccuracies in the 
most accurate st of his age, as to 
I that our critics might surpass him 





and vet leave them- 


morali- 





g to learn in the 


selves somethin 





m cultured people will 
help you wondertully in speech, as lean- 
ing on an oak will enable a vine to 
b; but thorough grammatical study 
and analysis will make you an oak your- 
self will put you upon your own intel- 
lectual feet in all you speak or write. 





RECIPE FOR A HAPPY DAY 


ARTHUR LEWIS TUBBS 


\ HEART full of thankfulness, 

2 A thimbleful of care; 

A soul of simple hopefulness, 
An early morning prayer; 

A smile to greet the morning with, 
A kind word as the key 

To open the door and greet the day, 
Whate’er it bring to thee; 

A patient trust in Providence, 
To sweeten all the way: 


All these, combined with thoughtfulness, 


Will make a happy day. 


‘Every noble work is at first impossible 
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THE CHEERFUL CORNER 


WE ARE NOT HERE TO SIGH 

We are not here to sigh and moan 
And make our kindred sad:— 

We're here to do the best we can 
Toward making others glad. 

Cheer up, cheer up, and do not fret, 
If things don't come your way; 

Be glad that some one else has luck, — 
You'll have your turn some day. 

But until then just try to be 
As cheerful as you can, 

For gloomy ways and gloomy speech 
Are man's worst gifts to man! 

—CHEERY JIM. 
a 


A RARE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


If you had asked her about her accom- 
plishments,she would have told you that 
she had none,and would have been quite 
sincere in her answer. She did not know 
how to play the piano,and she had never 
tried her hand at water-colors, or crayon 


sketching. She had never found ume 
for embroidery. She got off the key 
when she tried to sing. In fact, one 


might run through the list of what are 
called accomplishments without naming 
one at which she was expert. 

Yet this sunny-faced, sweet-voiced 
girl had one accomplishment which out- 
weighed all those she lacked. Wherever 
she went, gloomy faces grew cheerful. 
You have seen drooping plants freshen 
at the touch of the summer rain, and it 
seemed as if her presence revived droop- 
ing hearts in very much the same man- 
ner. She was a happiness-maker. Chil- 
dren stopped fre ¢ when came 
near. Old people came back from dreams 
of the past and found the present sweet. 
Without being wise or witty or beauti- 
ful, there was peace 
a flower. 


about her like tl I 
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Her smile had > COT 






sunshine. The tones of her glad young 
voice stirred tl rt like a song 
You | fitting yourselves 


will do well to 
take into account this rare and valuable 


to adorn life, 





accomplishment. You have missed part 
ot your preparation, unless vou have 
mastered the art of making happiness, — 
SELECTED, 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE 


rH IPS BROOKS 














LONG the noisy city ways, 
. And in the rattling city car, 
On this, the dreariest of davs, 
Perplexed w business fret and jar, 
When, suddenly, a voung, sweet face 
Looked on my pet ince and pain, 
And lent it something of its grace 
And charmed it into peace again 
Phe day was just as beak withot 
My ne bors just as cold within, 
And truth was just as full of doubt, 
The world was just as full of sin: 





In the lignt of 





that voung smile, 





world grew pure, the heart grew 
warm 
And sunshine gleamed a little while 
Across the darkness of the storm 
I did not care to seek her name, 
I only said: **God bless thy life! 
Thy sweet voung face be still the same, 


Or happy maid, or happy wife.’ 


SECRET OF A HAXPY DAY 

“Go about your work with a smile on 
your face. Nobody likes gloom. Friends 
will call and leave their sympathy when 
one of your family dies, but they do not 
like to remain in the house of death. 
Learn early in life to drop your business 
atthe door and lock it up in the office or 
It is after business hours, not in 
them, that men break down. 

‘It is not so much the great sorrows, 
the great burdens, the great hardships, 
the great calamities, that cloud over the 
sunshine of life, as the little petty vexa- 
tions, insignificant anxieties and fears, 
the little daily dyings, which render our 
lives unhappy. It is the little disputes, 
little fault-findings, little insinuations, 
little reflections, sharp criticisms, fret- 
ting, stewing, impatience, little unkind- 
nesses, slurs, little discourtesies, bad 
temper, that create most of the discord 
and unhappiness in the family. On the 
other hand, it is the little acts of kind- 
ness, the little courtesies, the disposition 
to be accommodating, to be helpful,to be 
sympathetic, to be unselfish, to be care- 
ful not to wound the feelings, not to ex- 
pose sore spots, to be charitable of the 


store. 
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=) READING StH 


FOR CHRIST AND THE CHURCH* 


**a CAN never finish it I have not the 
| heart to go on with it,” said the 
minister aloud. 

“Of course not,”’ said a voice so near 
by that the minister was very much 
startled. But, the minute he heard the 
voice, he knew it was the Devil's. No 
one would ever mistake such a voice; 
and the minister, as he wheeled about i1 
his chair and saw his visitor sitting on 
the edge of the table where the religious 
papers were kept, recognizec his old 
enemy, and his heart sank lower than 


ever as he noted the triumphant sneer 
on the Devil's face. 
“Of course not,” he repeated, ‘‘espe- 


cially when you know that more than 
half your entire church membership are 
liars.” 

“What!” cried the 
nantly. 

‘‘Your church is full of liars,’’ repeated 
the Devil, calmly. ‘Let us see. You 


have a membership of three hundred?” 
nd fifteen, 


minister, indig- 


‘Three hundred a corrected 
the minister. 

‘Three hundred and fifteen. On 
dred of them are men; 
them, business men. All l of them, when 
they joined the church, solemnly 
to support the church services and love 
the church more than the world. Isn't 
that so?” 

“It is,” replied the minister, anxiously. 

‘‘Now, then,” continued the Devil, tri- 
umphantly, Bays many of these men 
ever go to the church prayer meeting?” 

‘‘How many?” faltered the minister. 

“Yes, how many?" 

The minister madea rapid calculation, 
as his memory called up the appearance 
of his church chapel room on _ prayer 
meeting nights. 

“About twelve.” 

“What!” cried the Devil, 
ly. ‘‘Are vou sure?” 

‘‘Mavbe it is a little larger number 
than usual,” the minister stammered. 

‘Well, never mind. Call it that twelve 
of your seventy-five business men attend 
the prayer meeting regularly. The rest 


hun- 


S¢ rente-devs ot 


vowed 


incredulous- 


never come; or at least very seldom. 
How many of the women go to the prayer 
J > 
meeting?” 
‘About forty or fifty,” said the min- 


ister, brightening up a little. 

“Forty or fifty out of two hundred. 
Say a possible sixty-five attend prayer 
meeting out of a total membership of 
three hundred and fifteen. And yet all 
of them vowed solemnly to support the 
church in all its services. Minister, I 
said your church was ful! of liars. Isn't 
it so?” 

**A good many of the members are so 
situated that they can’t get out in the 
evening,” groaned the minister. 

“Did you ever know of any of them to 
stay away regularly from an entertain- 
ment or party if they were invited out 
on prayer meeting night?” the Devil 
questioned, remorselessly. 

The minister was silent. 

“Did you ever know of any of your 
business men refusing to attend a politi- 
cal convention or a business convention 
because they hadn't time to go?” 

Still the minister was silent. He had 
grown very pale and sad. 

“TI madea canvass, a while ago, of your 
church, and I found that more than half 
your members, Preacher, spent an aver- 
age of two nights a week all the year 
around in going to parties, receptions, or 
entertainments. When prayer meeting 
night came, they said they were too 
tired, or something, to go. But if they 
could go toan entertainment, don't you 
think they could go to prayer meeting if 
they wanted to?” 

The minister made a gesture toward 
the Devil, almost as if he appealed to 
him to leave the study, but the Evil One 
put his foot farther across his knee as if 


*For CHRIST AND THE Cuwurcu, by Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of “Im His Steps.” 30 cents. 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Chicago, 
New York, and Toronto. 
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Er feet 


he intended to be more comfortable. In 
doing sohe seaued he minister's favor- 
ite religious weekly upon the floor. 

‘*Did you ever have half your church 








membership out to prayer meeti at 
one time?” asked the Devil, ironically. 
The minister smiled faintly. It was 


too absurd an idea to entertain for a 
moment. 
‘ How 
you have?” 
smile. 

‘*‘About a hundred members in all, 
eighty-five active members.” The min- 
ister looked apprehensively at the Devil, 
as he wondered what the question meant. 

‘‘Let’s see. Your young people have 
a pledge or something that they take 
when they join, don’t they?” 

“Yes. What have you against that?” 
demanded the minister, half rising from 
his seat and speaking as fiercely asa 
minister ever has the right to speak. 

“Nothing ; oh, nothing,” chuckled the 
Devil. Sut isn’t there something in 
the pledge about the Endeavor members 
going to the church prayer meeting? 
Isn't the motto of the Endeavor Society 
‘For Christ and the Church? And 
doesn’t the pledge say: ‘I promise that 
I will make it the rule of my life to sup- 
port my own ¢ paesag 0 in every way, 
especially by attending all the Sunday 
and mid-week services? 

The Devil paused, and the minister 
added: ‘You have not finished the sen- 
tence in the pledge,—‘Unless prevented 
by some reason which I can conscien- 
tiously give to my Savior.’” 

‘Exactly. I forgot that part of it. 
3ut now, Preacher, how many of your 
young people attend the church prayer 
meeting regularly?” 

“I don't know just how many, 
the minister, doggedly. 

“Oh, yes, you do. Don’t join the noble 
army of liarsin your church. You know 
about how many of the young people 
attend.” 

‘Forty or fifty, maybe,” said the min- 
ister, but his voice sounded rather faint. 

“Tsn ‘'t that a high average?” 

‘‘Maybe it is,” replied ee minister, 
siowly. 

‘Isn't it true that not more than 
twenty-five or thirty of your eighty-five 
Endeavorers regularly attend the church 
prayer meeting? Don’t try to get out of 

Preacher. I've been toa good many 
ot your meetings and enjoyed them. 
They are so dull and stupid, and it does 
me so much good to look around and see 
the empty seats and know that most of 
your people are somewhere else. But 
about your young people. Aren't they 
liars, too? How much does their motto 
amount to? How much is their pledge 
good for?” 

‘Some of them have good reasons for 
not attending,” the minister said, as he 
roused up a little. 

‘‘Reasons they could ‘conscientiously 
give to their Savior?” asked the Devil, 
sarcastically, as he hitched himself far- 
ther over the edge of the table, knocking |—— 
another religious paper on the floor. 

The minister was silent. He was 
growing faint at heart as he reviewed 
the situation. 

‘‘Now, there was an average of one 
entertainment a week last year,"’ con- 
tinued the Devil. contemptuously, ‘‘which 
I noticed more than thirty of your Chris- 
tian Endeavorers attended, even when it 
rained and stormed. I never saw one of 
these thirty Endeavorers at your church 
prayer meeting. Do youthink, Preacher 
that going to these parties was a good 
reason to be given to the Savior? Don't 
you think that your young people could 
keep this pledge if they wanted to? 
Don’t you think they are really hars?” 

The minister groaned and laid his head 
on his desk. Heeven put his hands over 
his ears so as to keep out tue sound of his 
visitor's voice, but the voice penetrated 
his very heart as the Devil went on:— 

‘Preacher, your influence is far less 
than mine. I can get three-fourths of 


large an Endeavor Society do 
asked the visitor, with a 


” replied 


your church members to break their | 


vows and attend the pleasures of the 
world instead of your church prayer 
meeting. I can persuade nearly one- 
half of your Endeavorers that they do 
not need to attend the church prayer 


meeting, even if they did promise in th 
pledge to do so. Don't you think the 
church is a failure? Don't you think th 
motto of the Endeavor Society, ‘For 
Christ and the Church,’ is a mockery? 
Don’t you think your whole chur¢ Ss 
full of liars? Don't you think you would 
better resign anc let me run the whole 
thing, seeing I have nearly all of it now? 
Don't you think organized Christianity 
is a failure, after all?” 

The minister was silent, but he 
upon his kneesin prayer. The 
day he preached a sermon which elec 
trified his congregation, and produced 
wonderful results which are charmingly 
described by the author. Tl 
conveyed should receive the 
study ot every church member 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME AN. 
CIENT PEOPLE* 

In these sketches, as he tell 
Burnham did not intend to designate, in 
every instance, what were facts and 
what were fancies, but has left it to the 
reader to ascertain that point, by con- 
sulting the Sacred Scriptures. Incidents 
are sometimes related that were only 
imagined, although thev were such as 
might have occurred, since human nature 
has been the same in all ages, but the 
absurd traditions about 
Bible characters, accepted by Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and others, have been 
avoided, or designated as traditions, if 
referred to. 


Theleading characters, nations, places, 
customs, and events described in the Old 
‘Testament are treated in an interesting 
careful way, the illustrations are excel- 
lent, and the whole volume well adapted 
to ——— an interest in the study of the 
Bible and its characters. 

o 


GERALD AND DOLLY+ 

This is a very interesting volume for 
Success Junior readers, somewhat in 
the vein of ‘‘Prudy Parlin” and ‘‘Dotty 
Dimple,” but rather more serious in tone, 
and tending, like them, to the upbuild- 
ing of character and the cultivation of 
filial and paternal affection. 

- 

*BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME ANCIENT 
PEOPLE, by S. M. Burnham. Illustrated. $2.00. 
A. J. BRADLEY AND COMPANY, Boston. 


tGERALD AND DOLLY, A STORY OF TWO SMALI 
Prope, by D’Esterre. $1.00. A. J. BRADLEY 
AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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AN ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR LITTLE ONES 

Nowadays, little girls < 
needlework as an old 
plishment, 
proper tor 
tice, | 


re apt to regard 
-fashioned accom- 
something which it 1s quite 
their grandmothers to prac- 
ut which has no place in their re- 
quirements; ¢ their brothers 
would disdain the idea of handling a 
needle. Yet that celebrated artist, the 
late William Hamilton Gibson attributes 
lerful drawing flow- 


x 
“2 


id, of course, 





his won deftness in 


ers and insects to his gran dmother’'s in- 
uction in sewing. 
Writing of his childhood, he said: ‘I 
S 


had the 


mothers. 


most methodical of grand- 
Every day I had a certain 
task. I made a square of patchwork for 
aquilt. I learned how to sew. I knew 
how to use my fingers. Sewing must 
have helped me, for it was eye-training; 
and, when I went to work with a pencil 
and a paint brush, I really had no 
trouble.” 


tT He LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS 
ro His Wire, translated by L. G. Moreau, with 
= $1.0 [ARPER AND BroTuers, New 
ork 


“‘ He Laughs Best 
Who Laughs Last.?? 


A hearty laugh indicates a 
degree of good health obtain- 
able through pure blood. As 
but one person in ten has 
pure blood, the other nine 
should purify the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 
'they can laugh first, last and 
all the time, for patos ha 
piness comes with good nea th 








~ Hood’ 8 Pills cure liver ills; the non- irritating and 
only cat cathartic to take with ) Hood's + ao 





whether it’s the cough of an acute are ES CIVEN AWAY. 


cold, or of asthma, 


tion, they are all dangerous. 


less, too. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


and Soma of all kinds. 





able Belts made to reduce co a. The use of these be’ 
accumulate. They can be u 
pamphiets to the Improved Elastic ' 


bronchitis, 
pneumonia, pleurisy, or consump- | 
And | 
most coughs are absolutely worth- | 
Stop them all by using 
For 60 
years it has been curing colds 







The Improved Elastic Truss is the only 
in existence that is worn with absolute comfort 
night and day, and it retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise or severest strain, and will 
effect a permanent and speedy cure. Comfort 


belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat to 
ood after any operations. Our goods are not sold by agents or d 
russ Co.. 768 Broadway. Y 


Bright boys and girls earn this 
valuable jeweled Wateh, solid 
nickle silver case, American 
made, stem wind and set Ld 
warranted, Gents or Ladi 
size with chain or ¢ Petelaine, 
by selling 12 pounds Uur ¢ "hae 
igking Powder. A_ supertor 
brand and easy to sell, becanse 
every customer getsa valuable 
resent tree. Success 1s sure. 
No money required in ad- 
vanee. Send for our special 
S04lay offer. 


TheCrescent TeaCo., 
Springfield, Mass. 








ists. Send for free 


Establi 18 years. 
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HEALTH, FAME AND 
iS FOR THE AMBITIOUS. SOISTARTLING FACTS. 


Natural Healing—a paying profession—tau ns b 
the scientific solution of NATURE’S T 
isease promptly Bi 
mecting, no uncertainty. Nature’s secrets insure bouyant health, strength, 
n short, a perfect life. Thousands cured in thi 

through letters of advice. Read the heartfelt testimonials from Ph — jans, 
Press, Pulpit and Public. 

Be a biessing to humanity, and al! else that is desirable will follow— 


WEALTH, POWER AND 
STUDY AT HOME. !\ 207s 


‘ished, making ev 


Art. Every known d 


FORTUNE 





mail. We have reached 
ETHODS in the Healing 
No guess work, no experi- 


is and foreign lands 


Acquire this knowledge—disseminate it. good. 


All necessary instruction and 


hing plain. An education in itself. Common 


ne a little spare time will enable vo to acquire this pleasant 


and lucrative 







profession. Diplomas gran’ 
ing matter with special advice as to how to 
successful business experience) without oxten oh charge. 
Act quickly; a golden harvest sure. Write at once for information FREE 


Dr. L. H. Anderson, Prin. National Institute of Science, S. B. 4129, Chicago, Il, 
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THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD 


A Successful Effort to Show to Americans What 
“hey Have to Compete With in Foreign Trade 
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after they were purchasec. If it had 
been known they were intended for 
Philadelphia, they could not have been 


















































: “—— Exposition, was resolved by the management of the 
se,was National E xpor tt Exposition to make an 
workers id produce something which 
. \merica 1 ly be entertaining and in- 
an lar- teresting but would also have educa 
s the tional value. ‘This decision was emi- 
In nently appropriate, for the expositio 
a es was primarily intended to furtl ar 
j good develop American commercial interests 
\ a 18 Congress voted fifty thousand do s for 
: far the accumulation of the samples. 
of fe S. nt hina 
on C¢ t Japar ts and 
Irs, ev Australia, while W. H. Schoff visited 
oreign several South American countries, in- 
and clud ) r, Peru, Chili, and Brazil 
s fact is Thet work was everywhere att ded 
vy due with great difficulty, and even dange 
com- a the purpose of their re- 
ative trips became known, and all 
s ot houses were furnished their 
4 description and warned not tosell articles ‘ DIRECTOR-GENERAL WILSON 
ot of their manufacttre; so, in spite of their 
ac willingness to pay a fair price for ever were shipped first to so her port to 
he t g, tl were treated to insult and ive t es afterwards 
ean 1S persecution and their money was often res ped im estir 
4 ) re st Tiliam Ha er covered E v- I nrst the observant 
ade at Germany, Russia, Ital\ tor notices position was t 
g t KS Turke sia, and Siberia. erica i 
a ] € vhere all three were accuse ¢ s Contrasted w oO ON 
4 i 
s t » t ai 
r ‘ 
| 
| | 
opperrrererre rey 
Nz Va 
t a 
t at 
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A al 
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i t ’ 
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Pp Ame 
4 4 
& . ae FRONT VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDING 
pe ave so 
st thet l spving into industrial secrets In place compact, strong, practical devices, some 
i é the of going direct to manufacturers, they of the foreign specimens looked utterly 
d Paris had had to goto smalldealers and represent grotesque. One of the most conspicuous 
it » its Fe s themselves by turns as residents, me i i mense double reversible plow, 
W e diverting chants, and traveling salesmen It was a German product, which attracted gen- 
we a per- even necessarv to invent various sub- eral attention, owing toits awkwardness 
I i it erfuges to successfully ship the goods Itrequiredtwobig horses for its manipula- 
; tion, ow to the ridiculous superabun- 
dance of heavy metal uselessly employed 
1 s construction. It was estimated that 








naterial was wasted in it to build 














enough 

three a erican plows. From the same 
ountry came another agricultural freak 
in the impiement line. t was a mam- 
moth and bulky harrow made of three- 
} ars, twisted and entwined, as 
L we own manufacturer remarked, so 
that ooked more like a onstrous 
yar De e fence thana ing utet 
$11.’ soth of these are extensively used 
in the erior of Russia and some par 
of So America. 

The cutlery exhibit was one of the 
nost attractive displays In addition to 
i line of knives of cll known varieties, 
with han les of gold silver steel, paper. 
etc... was a timely display of macheles ot 
different nations. There are many varie 
ties of the machete W hile it has gained 


sS 
notoriety through its use in war- 
peaceful function and 
nvaluable to the harvester 
Director-General W. P. Wilson de- 
serves great credit for his work in bring- 
ing about the exposition. Among noted 


it has alsoa 
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foreign visitors was C. B. Lorenizen, of 
Sweden. 


removed from the country, and so they 
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From One Position 
to Another 


From a poor salary to a good one, without 
loss of time. This is the story of hundreds 
who have adopted the new system of educa- 
tion. We will qualify you for a more lucrative 
occupation. The work is done at your leisure 
right where you are. Instead of waiting years, 
it is but 


Hundreds of our stu- 
dents have advanced 
directly from th — 
to positions as Mee! 
feal or ppp 
Draughtsmen, Eleo- 
trical and Steam Ea- 
gineers, Architects, 
Serveyors aud Chem- 
lets, as Correspond- 
ents, St «eraphers 
and Bookkeepers. 
We guarantee togive 
you a thorough techni- 
eal education by mail. 
We can refer to @ 
student in your neigh- 
borhood 

Write and state ners 
— you wish 
ente 














The 
International 
Correspondence 
Schools. 
Box 1172, 
Scranton, Penna. 
— 

















_ BOYS AND GIRLS Ast 


watch, ke and c patie to — 
and girls for selling 15 packages 








*“Dovenshire,’’ the sachet wor- 
der, a fad throughout land. 
} st imported English sachet 


perfume Sells on sight No 
money required. Send us your 
nameand address,and we will 
forward you 18 packages in a 
box, also a large premium cata- 
logue yhen you have sold 
the 18 packages, at 0c each, 
send us the money, and we send 





you the premium, Fete select. 

Cash commission f preferred. 

If you write to-day we i send you a be autiful jewelled 
scarf or stick pin entire! 

aw | IMPORTING €O., Dept. T, St. Leuls, He 


S14 be agp \T COSTS HOTHING 


y our Sewing Machines. 

ST ship direc tfrom factory toc ena 
;mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
@ freetrial. 117.000sold. Warranted 
= 20 Years. Ali attachments free. 
40.00 Arlington for 14.00 
615.00 Arlington for. ..916.00 
$60.00 Ken »d fo . 21.50 
Other Machines at @8, €11.50 
Illustrated catalogue and testimor 
free. Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 380, Chicago,LLL 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR KEYS 


in the front door Fasten 
them to the pocket or 
waistband witha key 
chain secured by the Im- 
»roved Washburne 
"atent Fastener. Slips 
on easily grips like grim 
death, don't tear the fabric, 
released instantly. By mail, 


Syeaws 25 cents Catalogue of 


other novelties, free. 
AMERICAN RING CO.. Box 79, Waterbury. Conn 











High-arm 





INCREASE YOUR SALARY 
Send 15 cents for 3 months triat 
subseription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER” 


\ handsome monthly magazine 
for Book-keepers, Cashiers, and 
Business Men. It will teach you 
took-keeping, Shorthand, Pen 
manship, Law, Short Cuts, Cor 
poration Accounting, Banking, 
Business Pointers, Amusing Ar- 
ithimetic, Lightning Calculations, 
etc. $1.00 a year 
THE BOOK-KEPPER 6O., LTD., 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 





kK. H. Beacn, 


Editor. 










Sh 
lish & Civil Service branches thoroughly 
“| A IL at your own Hor €, Success guaranteed 
aking F duea- | 
tained 
ral reputa- 
tion a 140 years. It will 
pay yo Try it - atalog free. 
Trial “al mm 10 ce’ 

BRYANT STRATT on 
s pilege Bidg., Ruffalo, N.Y. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


1 Fulton at.. New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before Retro them for unprejudiced 
and prices, Exe ves. Immense 
Shipped for oa "G uaranteed first class, 

























plied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free 

OR TWO-STEP 
WALTZ °RT HOME 
With full size canvas diagrams, five yards long, and 
complete instructions. Send $1.00 for oy “Tr, or $1.75 





Satisfaction guaranteed, Cut t 
Brown, 14 Lagrave St., euar' Ranote Mich. 


for both. 
Miss F. B. 





Postage Stamps Bought 
Persons receiving U. 8. postage stamps m their bdast- 
ness in payment of nite ean sell them at 8 Fas cent, dis- 
count at C. H. RANDALL'S, 62 South St., N, Y. 
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A a Gane a aan Books 


—_ 


SOMME SH #¢ 40040005) 


DON'T FAIL TO READ THIS WONDERFUL FREE OFFER 


We will give any Five books named on this page FREE to any one sending a club of Three yearly subscrip- 


tions to “Success” at $1.50 each; 
Free for a club of Nine subscriptions, and so on. 


By af 
For THE NExt 
grand opportunity 


THIRTY Days, 


ortunate deal with one of the largest book manufacturers in America, we are enabled to 
the most extraordinary premium offers in books ever known 
for every reader to get all of his Christmas books FREE. 


or any Ten books Free for a club of Six subscriptions; or any Fifteen books 
You can thus get Free every book named on this page. 


make, 
This is a 


But act quickly 


They are all excellent books. durably and attractively bound in fine cloth. printed from large type on 


good paper Mc 


pages per book, or over 2.000 pages in five books 


st of them have gilt tops. and many of them are profusely illustrated 
1-2 inches wide, 7 1-2 inches long, and contain from about 300 to 700 pages, 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


In size, they are 


averaging about 450 





ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON THE BOOKS PAID BY US IN EACH CASE 


Wy 
ans anni 





Robinson Crusoe—LBy Dan David Copperfield — Bb y Lucile—By Owen Mere 
ie! Detoe Charles Dickens dith. 

Pilgrim's Progress By Uncte Tom's Cabin—bBy Not Like Other Girls—By 
John Bunyan larriet Beecher Stowe Rosa N. Carey 

mate Family Robinson E sther By Kosa N Oliver Twist—By Charles 
By le Rudolph Wys Dickens 

Rane Brown at Oxtord— By Gri mms Poruler Tales Our Bessie—By Rosa N. 
Thomas Hughes sy the Brothers Grimm Carey 

Tom Brown’ s & ch ool Days Grimm's s Household Tales The Pioneers—By James 

By Thx is Hug By the Brothers Grimn enimore Cooper. 


The oes Mountai n Boys Gulliver's Travel By Reveries of a Bachelor— By 
By D P. Thom, Dean Swift Ik Marvel 
Black Beauty—by Anna Jane Eyre—By Charlotte John Halifax, Gentleman 


Sewell Bronte By Miss Mulock. 


WE Witt SEND ANY THREE OF 


‘herent from your post office.) 


boys’ books 


with tales of heroism 








The Young Colonists — A 
Story of Lite and Warin South 
Atrica. 

Among Malay Pirates—A 
Story of Adventure and Peril 

Sturdy and Strong; or. How 
George Andrews Made Hts 
Way 

True to the Old Flag—A 
fale of the American War of 
Independence. 

Under Drake's Flag 
of the Spanish Main. 

With Clive in India; or, | he 
Beginnings of an Empire. 

With Lee in Virginia — \ 
Story of the American Civil 
War 

With Wolfe in Canada; or: 
Phe Winning ot a Continent 

The Young Buglers— A Tale 
of the Peninsular War 


Any 3 Books 
FREE 
for a Club of 2 


Any 5 Books 
FREE 
for a Club of 3 


a2aa 
POSTAGE PAID 


ATale 
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The Young Franc-Tireurs 
heir Adventures in the 
Franco-Prussian War 





of these books 


(nv three 
free for a club ot three subscriptions 


IMPORTANT: 


but all subsc ribers 5 may be club-raisers. 


Address THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City. 


Te A 8 8 8D aa aa addeddaadaddddardadbbadbd Ababa baa Abbbba bah abba ha bhahahh died 


jor. Both new and renewal subscriptions count in clubs. 


tions and noble motives 
will be greatly appreciated by every boy 


given free for a club of Two yearly subscriptions to SUCCESS at $1.50 each; 
any ten books free for a club of six subscriptions, and so on. 


Kenilworth—By Sir Walter 
scott. 

Last Days of Pompeii— [by 
Bulwer-Lytton 

Man in the Iron Mask— [By 
\lexandre Dumas. 

ir. Midshipman Easy— ly 


Captain Maryatt 


Gold Elsie— By Captain 
Maryatt 

Grandfather’s Chair — by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Heroes and Hero Worship-— 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


THE BOOKS NAMED ON THIS PAGE AND “SUCCESS” ONE YEAR FOR $2 


ription cannot be counted in a club) 


his $2 


(When t 


BOOKS for BOYS 


These Henty books are the most popular of all 
They are founded on historical 
facts, but written in an entertaining style, replete 
They inspire high aspira 


A set of these books 


The Young Midshipman— A 
Story of the Bombardment of 
\ lexandria. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie — \ 
Tale of Fontenoy and Cullo 
den. 

The Boy Knight 
the Crusades. 

The Bravest of the Brave 
With Peterborough in Spain 

By Sheer Pluck—A | ale of 
the Ashanti War 

The Cornet of Horse \ 
lale ot Marlborough’s Wars 

Friends, Though Divided 
A Tale of the Civil War 

Jack Archer—A ‘ale of the 
Crimean War 

The Lion of St. Mark—A 
Story ot Venice in the Four 
teenth Century 

One of the 28th 
\ aterloo. 

Out in the Pampas; or. The 
Young Settlers 


A Tale of 


A Tale of 


any five books 
All charges paid by us 


yeu 


Fellow—By Jero erome 


Jerom Jerome 


tor Hug 


Victor Hugo. 


fier is accepted, the subs. 


™REMEMBER, YOU MAY MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM ANY OF THE BOOKS NAMED ON THIS PAGE 


Two Years before the Mast 
By R. H. Dana. |r : 
W akefield— By 


lasmiutt 


By Charles Kings 


Vicar of 
Ohver Gx 


sate Weegee = an Idle 
Je 


- saaaaeas By Sir Walter Wirdow in Thrums— By | 
M. Barri 


Three Ten in a Boat By Autocrat of the Breaktast 
Table— By © W Holmes 
AEsop's Fables 


Alice in Wonderland— ly 
Lewis Carroll 


Toilers of the Sea—l}y \ 


Twenty Years After— |} 
\lexandre Dumas. 


By Order of the King— By Anderson's Fairy Tales 


Autobiography of Franklin 


Volume 
Sets 


ee 
The Sets 
Cannot 


Broken 





fumes given Free for a club of Three 
at $1.40 cach, two sets (10 Cooks) 
harges paid by us 


f five zt 
y . 
vearly subscribers to™ Success 
Free for a club of stx subscribers Vi 


JulesV erne's Works— 5 vols 


Rudyard peelings Works 5 
’ four ot the World m Eighty 


soldiers hree, Bar 


5 vols 


rack RoomBallads.Plain Tales Days, From the Earth to the 
from the Hills, The Phantom Moon, 8:0 Leagues on the 


Rickshaw, The Light that Amazon. The Mysterious 

Failed Island. 20,000 Leagues U ander 
Macaulay's History of Eng. ‘'e >©2 

land—s vols A Conan Doyle's Works—>s 
R. L. Stevenson's Works vols. Micah Clarke. TheW hite 

5 vols Company, The Firm ot Girdle 


Nathaniel Hawthorne's Stone A Studyin Scarlet, The 
Works—< vols Captain ot the Pole Star 


The Leather-Stocking Tales 
svols. The Deerslaver. The —The Bondman, The Deemster 
Last of the Mohicans, The Shadow of a Crime, A Son of 
Pathfinder, The Pioneers, The Hagar She's All the World to 

Prairie Me 

Marie Corelli's Works Rose N. Carey's Works—< 
vols. Romance of TwoWorlds, vols. Not Like Other Gurls 
Thelma, Vendetta, \Wormwood Queeme’sWhim. Esther, Only 
Ardath. the Governess. Mary St. John 


Hall Caine's Works—-< vols 


Send $1.50 for each yearly subse ription to Success to be counted in aclub, but the subscribers will receive the paper every week from now to January 1, 
A club-raiser'’s own subscription counts in a club. 
Your own and one other subscription makes a club of Two, which entitles you to any Three books named on this page 


Club-raisers need not be subscribers, 


4 
J 
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LIVE AS CLASSIC SPECIMENS 
| OF ENGLISH FICTION | 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN 
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PRUDENTIAL | 
ne , P a ne | 

rhe greatness of this remarkable wo | 
man, George Elhot, is unquestioned 
Even regarding the least popular of her 

els, **Daniel Deronda,”’ so admirabie 
acriticas Sidney Lanier says: “It is the 
most significant, the most tender, the 
most pious, and altogether the most 
uplifting of modern books.” What 
then, shall we say of those other match- 
l tions with which she has de- 
a>? 


STRENGTH OF —- 


3|BRALTAR OR! 














Pe tages 
“CONCERT.” REDUCED TO 8100. 


Buy an Edison Phonograph tor the Family’s Christ 





it will entertain your guests, while it pleases you and 
vnuses the children and it lasts the year round \ 
poplar, standard, or classical music played by the best 
and orchestras or instrumental and vocal solo 
sts, besides the amusing and pathetic sketches of the 
recttationist and the stirring words of the orator, are 
yours to command when you have an Edison I’hono 








ed and ennobled the worl 
Simpl, that no one can afford to go 
through life without an adequate knowl- 
edge of this woman and her work. An 


rtunity to acquire this much-need- 



















- 


our ¢ of seven styles from $9 to $7.50, all 
using the same records and giving the same perfect 
rest but with different diving mechanism —some 


ed acquaintance 1S afforded in 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY EDITION 





motors, some ele 


* 
a Business Sense 
Concert Phonograph te ging ee discourages a man’s taking 


daced to $a Our new eo ° 
catalogue of machines and nace chances when he can easily 
records can te obtained Abhomas O. Ediron assure the end desired. 
dealers PAR "a 


Nations! Phenegragh Co., New York. No good an. man 
‘ takes chances with his houses 
FOR CHRISTMAS ! and barns; he insures them 

The SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE) 


so that in the event of loss he 








= =. In seven splendid volumes comprising 


Her Novels, Poems, Life and Letters 


‘‘Fidam Bede,’ ‘Mill on the Floss,”’ ‘‘Romola,’’ ‘‘Daniel Deronda,”’ 
‘“‘Middlemarch,’’ ‘‘Felix Holt,’ ‘Silas Warner,’’ €tc., Etc. @« « 





















—_————_— — siiiee chppings better than any Serap Hook: Emamerea | {f May not suffer. 
An Ideal Send us the coupon given below, or write us. We Fecices npeian at dies. Reneineion aaaoinea ae You should make such ar- 
Gift will send on approval, without risk or expense on your rangements that in the event 
ee part, the complete set. If not satisfactory, we will also of your death your family 
Judae pay return charges. If kept, as is usually the case, you | will not , suffer —— 
tor can pay for them at the rate of This is what Life Insurance 


accomplishes. 
Write for Information. 
HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR 


i The Prudential Insurance Co. 





Yourself ONE DOLLAR A MONTH. 


| 
' 









rHese VOLUMES A Home Library of the Best and Purest Fiction 


c 











































THE NEW UNIV ERSITY EDITION JOHN F. DRYDEN, of America HoM® OFFICE: 
. , we SEVEN SUPERB VOLUMES President. Newark, N.{. 
t {1s beautt Complete in 5.200 Pages. 
and hall Size of vols., 8x5 1-2 inches: 1 2 tmches thick. | 
4 nited Edition 1 seven volumes. bound 1n half leather and 1n cloth, with gilt 
t half the regular subscription price, our low club prices being $16 
for th alt sther and $13 for the cloth binding Books may be returned if not satistac- 


tory 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


ABOUT ONE-HALF 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICK 





porel a ator) WE PAY EXPRESSAGE ‘ 
uf (eather binding NO RISK INCURRED 
81 li days and @1 : 
f not satisfactory, J Illustrated specimen pages sent on | 


receipt of postal. 


—— | THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


cutee eee, Ge Tae Gee. Dew Dod. 






for one week’s trial in your own home or office, because we know 
that if you once try the Ruyter Pen — the latest and most perfect 
Fountain Pen, jointless, always writing, never leaking — you 
will never use lead pencil or other pen again. 


The R uyter Pen 
is Righter ‘zs 


So certain are we that the Ruyter Fountain %n4 comple of 
Pen will please you, we will send one ona Jou hela scar 
week's trial to anvone who will say where he fn like ths or 
saw this advertisement. Just write us that «sy. sy so ‘) 
you wish to try the Ruyter Pen, and that you “ig 
will send us either its price ($2.50) or the pen in good order at 
the end of a week, and we will get one to you as quickly as the 
mail can travel. 
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Will-Power 
AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
insures the Otherwise Impossible. 


Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily. In- 











surrounds one with friends. Be magnetic, be a 
s power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 
y lived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary ; 
MW th ds of testi ials similiar to this: Rev. S. | 

















J. Carlock, Louisville, Il., writes: 

‘Every moment brings its own reward, and life grows 
brighter and sweeter every day, nervousness cured, bealth 
increasing. mind clear, zest to life and thrills of exquisite 
pleasure are frequent. Resultsare more than satisfactory and 
decisive victories have come to pass beyond what! hoped.bring 
ing a great flood of happiness and ‘living streams of joy.” Am 
surprised at former weaknesses which are now replaced by in 
creasing strength and powerful impulse to the highest and best 
Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistless force. My 
whole life is dedicated to this perfection of development, and the 
greatest joy of all is knowing my boundless possibilities of usetu! 
ieved in a perfect life but now I realize it” KEY TO POWER 80¢ or 12e ani 

icians or teachers. Circulars free Address - 


Absolutely Reliable Always 
PROF. L. H. ANDERSOW S.8.s129 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


aces DO YOU SCRATCH ? To Remington 


Keep yourselves up to a A 
CUR 1 y form. Phy 
concert pitch by takdag | ',SUPE SEIN DISEASES. in every form. | Phy Ty pewriler 
STANDS THE TEST OF CONSTANT SERVICE 


remedies. I can cure you. Send for trial treat 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


f\ § ment and proofs. Enclose §cts. for postage. W. 

i H. BULLARD, 343 Theodore St., Detroit. Mich. 

‘a — 

i 327 Broadway, New York 


Locentsand 25cents, atalléregeteres. MBB EQ) iitions wnen you can postive 
A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


meseses? RM ™ lymakethem shrivel upand dis- | — An Old Norse for Children 
—| Sonten + night gy Napee S pes aygrns Corn and | wins WixsLow's SOOTHING SYRUP for children teeth- 
union Gure? By mail only, postpaid, on re Do you intend to start in business for yourself? 
If you do, write at once for our proposition. 
New Jersey [fg Co., (Incorp.), Jersey City, N. 3. 






pe _ Ly 4 a ya fas Soran, 
akers of Ruyter Fountain Pens riting Inks and Ty, riter Ribbons, 
30 Boyce Building, Chicege. sai ‘ 















































nag levelop a perfect one! : rt 3 4 +8 P ing should always be used for children while teethin 
MEMORY ! PKACTICAL system | cerpt of 2Sc. in Stamps or Coin. No soreness left | }¢ soothes the child softens the gums, allays all ones 
C.R. BR f r 


’ 
1 Life Building, St. Paal, Minn | Downes Mrc.Co., 17 COOPER UNION, N Y.City- ' cares wind colic, and is the best remedy for disrrbaea 











